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ROGER  BROOKE  TANEY,  CHIEF  JUSTICE— HIS  I 
LETTER  ON  "THE  STAR  SPANGLED 

BANNER."  | 

*Neal  D.  Reardon,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 


HE  accompanying-  letter  written  by  Roger  Brooke  Taney 
( pronounced  Tawney),  fifth  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  is  of  interest  be- 
cause it  gives  the  circumstances  under  which  the  na- 
tional anthem  was  written.  The  letter  is  of  interest, 
moreover,  because  it  is  an  example  of  the  masterful 
style  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  wrote.  It  is  said 
that  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  the  great  secretary  of 
the  treasury  under  Lincoln,  whose  herculean  labors  in  that  re- 
gard even  at  this  late  date  are  hardly  appreciated,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded Taney  as  Chief  Justice,  sought  to  cultivate  the  style  of 
his  predecessor.  Some  of  Taney's  letters  probably  have  no 
superior  in  our  literature,  in  point  of  diction  and  sentiment 
rivalling  even  the  celebrated  letter  by  President  Lincoln  to 
Mrs.  Bixby. 

The  author  of  our  national  anthem,  Francis  Scott  Key, 
was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Taney.  Key  and  Taney  had  been  fellow 
law  students  at  Annapolis.  The  Key  family  lived  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  and  there  Taney  began  to  practice  law  at 
Frederick  City  in  1801,  continuing  until  1823,  when,  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Maryland  bar,  he  moved  to  a  wider  field 
of  work  at  Baltimore.  At  his  death  in  1864,  he  was  buried  ac- 
cording to  his  oft  expressed  wish  by  the  side  of  his  mother  in 
the  litle  graveyard  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Frederick. 
' l  It  was  in  this  little  chapel, ' '  says  his  biographer,  Tyler,  ' i  with 
its  twilight  stillness,  that  Mr.  Taney  for  many  years  could  be 
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seen  every  morning,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain,  during  his  residence 
in  Frederick,  at  his  religious  devotions.  Under  its  shadow,  his 
filial  piety  made  him  select  his  grave. ' ' 

This  city,  Frederick,  is  a  place  of  almost  prophetic  interest 
inasmuch  as  it  was  long  the  home  and  is  the  final  resting  place 
of  the  Chief  Justice  who  delivered  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott 
Decision — illogically  claimed  by  some  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Frederick  is  northwest  of  Washington  about  sixty  miles, 
nearly  west  of  Baltimore  by  about  the  same  distance  and  the 
celebrated  Mason  and  Dixon  line  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  the  place.  During  the  war  between  the  States,  from 
1861  to  1865,  the  armies  of  both  North  and  South  passed  and 
repassed  through  Frederick.  It  was  here  that  the  poet,  Whit- 
tier,  found  the  scene  for  his  well-known  i  i  Barbara  Frietchie ' ' — 
though  the  person  and  incidents  of  the  poem  are  claimed  to  be 
imaginary. 

"All  day  long  through  Frederick  Street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet." 

The  march  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  troopers  on  their  way 
to  Antietam  probably  gave  rise  to  the  story.  The  battleground 
of  Antietam,  the  fiercest  one-day  struggle  of  the  war,  where 
Lee  was  driven  back  by  McClellan,  is  but  a  few  miles  northwest. 
This  battle,  according  to  General  David  H.  Hill  of  the  South, 
a  great  soldier  and  a  most  learned  and  versatile  man,  "broke  the 
backbone  of  the  Confederacy. ' '  The  victory  here  gained  made 
j)ossible,  shortly  thereafter,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by 
President  Lincoln.  The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  is  a  comparat- 
ively short  distance  northeast  of  Frederick  across  the  state  line 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Taney  was  Premier  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1836  to 
1864.  He  and  his  predecessor,  Marshall,  occupied  this  place 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  other  seven  Chief  Justices  who 
preceded  and  followed  them.  During  the  time  of  Taney's  lead- 
ership very  grave  questions  arose, — the  country  was  especially 
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embroiled  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  question  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  members  composing  it  were  violent- 
ly assailed  for  the  holding  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  as  the 
Chief  Justice  wrote  the  main  opinion,  he  was  the  especial  ob- 
ject of  attack.  As  time  has  passed  and  the  bitter  passions  of 
fifty  years  ago  are  forgotten,  this  celebrated  character  in  Amer- 
ican history  is  being  placed  more  nearly  in  his  true  position. 
The  bench  and  bar  of  America,  the  best  judges  of  a  judge  and 
lawyer,  have  always  rated  Chief  Justice  Taney  very  highly, 
some  believing  that  the  general  course  of  the  court  under  his 
leadership  was  sounder  than  that  under  his  celebrated  pre- 
decessor, Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

Roscoe  Conkling,  himself  twice  offered  the  place  of  Chief 
Justice,  said  of  Taney:  "It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have 
known  a  braver,  an  abler,  or  a  more  upright  judge.' '  Justice 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  who  wrote  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  said:  "He  was  as  absolutely  free  from  vanity 
and  self-conceit  as  any  man  I  ever  knew,  and  his  power  of  subtle 
analysis  exceeded  that  of  any  man  I  ever  knew/'  Justice  Sam- 
uel Freeman  Miller  from  Iowa,  who  was  appointed  Associate 
Justice  by  President  Lincoln,  and  who  has  been  pronounced 
"the  most  eminent  expounder  of  the  Constitution  since  Mar- 
shall, ' '  gives  a  delightful  pen-picture  of  his  chief.  Among  other 
things  he  says:  "He  illustrated  the  simple  virtues  of  the  slave- 
holder of  the  olden  time  by  kneeling  in  the  Catholic  Church  be- 
side his  aged  negro  servant,  both  of  them  communicants.  *  *  * 
The  lawyers  and  judges  throughout  the  country  are  generally 
of  the  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  ac- 
complished judges  we  ever  had.,,  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  said  that  Taney  did  not  believe  in  slavery.  In  early  life  he 
manumitted  all  the  slaves  he  inherited  from  his  father.  The 
old  ones  he  supported  by  monthly  allowances  of  money  until 
they  died. 

Though  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  the  highest  in  the 
Judicial  Branch  of  our  government — and  this  branch  of  the 
government  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  in  the  opinion  of 
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some  writters  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  consideration — 
the  men  who  have  filled  this  place  have  generally  been  persons 
of  great  simplicity  of  manner.  The  press  dispatches  from 
Washington  some  months  since  tell  a  story  about  Chief  Justice 
White  that  recalls  similar  stories  about  Marshall  and  Taney, 
his  eminent  predecessors.  As  the  present  Chief  Justice  was 
on  his  way  to  his  office  in  the  capitol  one  morning,  he  met  a 
court  page  lugging  a  large  package  of  books  and  court  docu- 
ments tied  together  with  a  cord.  The  bundle  was  more  than 
the  lad  could  carry  handily.  "The  kitten  carrying  the  cat," 
said  Mr.  White,  "let  me  help  you."  The  Chief  Justice  hurried 
forward  and  caught  hold  of  one  end  of  the  load  and  he  and  the 
boy  went  throught  the  corridor  and  up  the  stair  steps  laughing 
and  talking.  "Too  much  for  a  small  boy,"  said  Mr.  White, 
"you  must  have  help." 

John  Marshall,  the  predecessor  of  Taney  helped  a  poor 
woman  carry  her  market  basket  home  one  day. 

Of  Judge  Taney  it  is  related  that  as  he  was  hurrying  to 
his  office  early  one  cold  morning,  he  saw  a  little  negro  girl  mak- 
ing a  vain  attempt  to  pump  water  into  a  tin  bucket.  He  stopped 
when  he  saw  the  child's  predicament,  pumped  the  water,  helped 
her  balance  the  pail  upon  her  head  and  said:  "Tell  whoever 
sent  you  to  the  pump  that  it  is  too  cold  a  morning  to  send  out 
such  a  little  girl. ' ' 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  1881,  Clarkson  Potter,  president  of  the  association,  delivering 
the  annual  address,  said,  speaking  of  Marshall's  successor: 
"There  was  something  about  the  man  himself  so  winning  and 
attractive  as  to  make  it  impossible  not  to  respect  and  love  him. 
At  the  very  close  of  his  life,  one  who  had  been  appointed  marshal 
of  the  court  against  his  wishes,  remarked :  i  i  The  Chief  Justice 
is  the  greatest  and  best  man  I  ever  knew.  I  never  was  in  his 
presence  but  that  his  courtesy  and  his  kind  consideration  made 
me  feel  I  was  a  better  man  for  being  in  his  presence  *  *  *." 

' i  No  one  can  read  his  reported  opinions,  the  announcement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  the  eulogiums 
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of  the  great  counsel  who  practiced  before  him,  the  declarations 
of  his  associates,  and  above  all,  of  the  great  judge  who  differed 
with  him  most — Mr.  Justice  Curtis — and  the  speeches  at  the 
subsequent  bar  meeting  in  Washington  to  establish  a  Taney 
fund,  without  being  convinced  that  he  was  at  once  a  pure,  wise, 
and  great  man  and  jurist.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  iron  will, 
of  undaunted  courage,  of  absolute  purity,  of  ripest  learning,  of 
largest  powers,  kindest  charity,  and  loftiest  patriotism.  In 
the  highest  and  best  sense  a  Christian,  a  lawyer  and  a  gentle- 
man. In  the  language  of  a  quaint  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  might  be  said  of  Taney,  that  while  he  lived  he  was 
the  delight  of  the  courts,  the  ornament  of  the  Bar,  the  glory 
of  the  profession,  the  terror  of  deceit,  the  oracle  of  his  country- 
men. And  when  death  shall  call  such  an  one  to  the  Bar  of  Heaven 
by  a  habeas  corpus  cum  causis,  he  will  find  the  Judge  his  advocate 
cate,  non-suit  the  evil  one,  obtain  a  Liberate  from  all  his  in- 
firmities, and  continue  still  one  of  the  long  robe  of  glory  *  *  V 
The  letter  which  follows  was  written  to  Charles  Howard 
of  Baltimore,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Key,  the 
author  of  the  song.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John 
Eager  Howard  who  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens 
and  in  other  Revolutionary  conflicts. 

Washington,  D.  C.  March,  12,  1856. 
My  Dear  Sir: — 

I  promised  some  time  ago  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Key  which  led  him  to  write 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,' '  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written.  The  song  has  become  a  national  one,  and 
will,  I  think,  from  its  great  merit,  continue  to  be  so,  especially  in 
Maryland;  and  every  thing  that  concerns  its  author  must  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  his  children  and  descendants.  And  I 
proceed  to  fulfill  my  promise  with  the  more  pleasure,  because, 
while  the  song  shows  his  genius  and  taste  as  a  poet,  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written,  will  show  his  character  and  worth  as  a  man.    The 
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scene  he  describes,  and  the  warm  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
breathes  in  the  song,  were  not  the  offspring  of  mere  fancy  or 
poetic  imagination.  He  describes  what  he  actually  saw.  And 
he  tells  us  what  he  felt  while  witnessing  the  conflict,  and  what 
he  felt  when  the  battle  was  over  and  the  victory  won  by  his 
countrymen.  Every  word  came  warm  from  his  heart,  and  for 
that  reason,  even  more  than  for  its  poetical  merit,  it  never 
fails  to  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen  to  it. 
You  will  remember  that  in  1814,  when  the  song  was  writ- 
ten, I  resided  in  Frederick  and  Mr.  Key  in  George  Town.  You 
will  also  recollect  that  soon  after  the  British  troops  retired 
from  Washington,  a  squadron  of  the  enemy 's  ships  made  their 
way  up  the  Potomac,  and  appeared  before  Alexandria,  which 
was  compelled  to  capitulate;  and  the  squadron  remained  there 
some  days,  plundering  the  town  of  tobacco  and  whatever  else 
they  wanted.  It  was  rumored  and  believed  in  Frederick,  that 
a  marauding  attack  of  the  same  character  would  be  made  on 
Washington  and  George  Town  before  the  ships  left  the  river. 
Mr.  Key's  family  was  in  George  Town.  He  would  not,  and  in- 
deed could  not,  with  honor,  leave  the  place  while  it  was  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy ;  for  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Light  Artillery, 
commanded  by  Major  Peter,  which  was  composed  of  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  had  uniformed  themselves  and 
offer  their  services  to  the  Government,  and  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  active  service  from  the  time  the  Britich  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Patuxent  preparatory  to  the  movement  upon  Washington. 
And  Mrs.  Key  refused  to  leave  home  while  Mr.  Key  was  thus 
daily  exposed  to  danger.  Believing,  as  we  did,  that  an  attack 
would  probably  be  made  on  George  Town,  we  became  very  anxi- 
ous about  the  situation  of  his  family.  For  if  the  attack  was 
made,  Mr.  Key  would  be  with  the  troops  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence; and  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  the  conflict,  his  family,  by  remaining  in  George  Town, 
might  be  placed  in  great  and  useless  peril.  When  I  speak  of 
we,  I  mean  Mr.  Key's  father  and  mother  and  Mrs.  Taney  and 
myself.    But  it  was  agreed  among  us  that  I  should  go  to  George 
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Town  and  try  to  persuade  Mrs.  Key  to  come  away  with  her 
children,  and  stay  with  me  or  with  Mr.  Taney's  father  until 
the  danger  was  over.  When  I  reached  George  Town,  I  found 
the  English  ships  still  at  Alexandria,  and  a  body  of  militia  en- 
camped in  Washington,  which  had  been  assembled  to  defend 
the  city.  But  it  was  then  believed,  from  information  received, 
that  no  attack  would  be  made  by  the  enemy  on  Washington  or 
George  Town;  and  preparations  were  making  on  our  part,  to 
annoy  them  by  batteries  on  shore,  when  they  descended  the 
river.  The  knowledge  of  the  preparations  probably  hastened 
their  departure;  and  the  second  or  third  day  after  my  arrival, 
the  ships  were  seen  moving  down  the  Potomac. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  enemy  disappeared,  Mr. 
Richard  West  arrived  at  Mr.  Key's,  and  told  him  that  after  the 
British  army  passed  through  Upper  Marlbro  on  their  return  to 
their  ships,  and  had  encamped  some  miles  below  the  town,  a 
detachment  was  sent  back,  which  entered  Dr.  Beanes'  house 
about  midnight,  compelled  him  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  hurried 
him  off  to  the  British  camp,  hardly  allowing  him  time  to  put 
his  clothes  on;  that  he  was  treated  with  great  harshness,  and 
closely  guarded ;  and  that  as  soon  as  his  friends  were  appraised 
of  his  situation,  they  hastened  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  to  solicit  his  release ;  but  it  was  peremptorily  refused, 
and  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  see  him ;  and  that  he  had 
been  carried  as  a  prisoner  on  board  the  fleet.  And  finding  their 
own  efforts  unavailing,  and  alarmed  for  his  safety,  his  friends 
in  and  about  Marlbro  thought  it  advisable  that  Mr.  West  should 
hasten  to  George  Town,  and  request  Mr.  Key  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  to  his  going  on  board  the  admiral's 
ship,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  endeavoring  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  Dr.  Beanes  before  the  fleet  sailed.  It  was  then  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  its  destination  was  not  at  that 
time  known  with  certainty.  Dr.  Beanes,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
was  the  leading  physician  in  Upper  Marlbro,  and  an  accomplish- 
ed scholar  and  gentleman.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him;  was  the  family  physician  of  Mr.  West,  and  the 
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intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Key.  He  occupied  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Upper  Marlbro,  and  lived  very  handsomely;  and  his  house 
was  selected  for  the  quarters  of  Admiral  Cockburn,  and  some  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  when  the  British  troops  en- 
camped at  Marlbro  on  their  march  to  Washington.  These  officers 
were,  of  course,  furnished  with  everything  that  the  house  could 
offer;  and  they,  in  turn,  treated  him  with  much  courtesy,  and 
placed  guards  around  his  grounds  and  out-houses,  to  prevent 
depredations  by  their  troops. 

But  on  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  ships,  after  the  main 
body  had  passed  through  the  town,  the  stragglers,  who  had 
left  the  ranks  to  plunder,  or  from  some  other  motive,  made 
their  appearance  from  time  to  time,  singly  or  in  small  squads ; 
and  Dr.  Beanes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
citizen  to  pursue  and  make  prisoners  of  them.  Information  of 
this  proceeding  was,  by  some  means  or  other,  conveyed  to  the 
English  camp;  and  the  detachment  of  which  I  have  spoken 
was  sent  back  to  release  the  prisoners  and  seize  Dr.  Beanes. 
They  did  not  seem  to  regard  him,  and  certainly  did  not  treat 
him  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  as  one  who  had  deceived  and 
broken  his  faith  to  them.  , 

Mr.  Key  readily  agreed  to  undertake  the  mission  in  his 
favor,  and  the  President  promptly  gave  his  sanction  to  it. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  the  vessel  usually  employed 
as  a  cartel,  in  the  communications  with  the  fleet  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, to  be  made  ready  without  delay ;  and  Mr.  John  S.  Skinner, 
who  was  agent  for  the  government  for  flags  of  truce  and  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  who  was  well  known  as  such  to  the 
officers  of  the  fleet,  was  directed  to  accompany  Mr.  Key.  And  as 
soon  as  the  arrangements  were  made,  he  hastened  to  Baltimore, 
where  the  vessel  was  to  embark ;  and  Mrs.  Key  and  the  children 
went  with  me  to  Frederick,  and  thence  to  his  father's  on  Pipe 
Creek,  where  she  remained  until  he  returned. 

We  heard  nothing  from  him  until  the  enemy  retreated  from 
Baltimore,  which,  as  well  as  I  can  now  recollect,  was  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  he  left  us;  and  we  were  becoming  uneasy  about 
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him,  when,  to  our  great  joy,  he  made  his  appearance  at  my 
house,  on  his  way  to  join  his  family. 

He  told  me  that  he  found  the  British  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  preparing  for  the  expedition  against  Baltimore 
He  was  courtesously  received  by  Admiral  Cochrane  and  the 
officers  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  navy.  But  when  he  made 
known  his  business,  his  application  was  received  so  coldly  that 
he  feared  it  would  fail.  General  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockburn — 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Washington — particularly 
the  latter,  spoke  of  Dr.  Beanes  in  very  harsh  terms,  and  seemed 
at  first  not  disposed  to  release  him.  It  however  happened, 
fortunately,  that  Mr.  Skinner  carried  letters  from  the  wounded 
British  officers  left  at  Bladensburg;  and  in  these  letters  to 
their  friends  on  board  the  fleet  they  all  spoke  of  the  humanity 
and  kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated '  after  they 
had  fallen  into  our  hands.  And  after  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion, and  strong  representations  from  Mr.  Key  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  Dr.  Beanes,  and  of  the  deep  interest 
which  the  community  in  which  he  lived  took  in  his  fate,  Gen- 
eral Ross  said  that  Dr.  Beanes  deserved  much  more  punishment 
than  he  had  received;  but  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  make 
a  return  for  the  kindness  which  had  been  shown  to  his  wounded 
officers,  and  upon  that  ground,  and  that  only,  he  would  release 
him.  But  Mr.  Key  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  one  else,  would  be  permitted  to  leave  the  fleet  for 
some  days,  and  must  be  detained  until  the  attack  on  Baltimore, 
which  was  then  about  to  be  made,  was  over.  But  he  was  assured 
that  they  would  make  him  and  Mr.  Skinner  as  comfortable  as 
possible  while  they  detained  them.  Admiral  Cochrane,  with 
whom  they  dined  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  apologized  for 
not  accommodating  them  in  his  own  ship,  saying  that  it  was 
crowded  already  with  officers  of  the  army ;  but  that  they  would 
be  well  taken  care  of  in  the  frigate  Surprise,  commanded  by  his 
son,  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane.  And  to  this  frigate,  they  were 
accordingly  transferred. 

Mr.  3  &y  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Beanes  before  General 
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Ross  consented  to  release  him.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he 
was  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  or  the  Surprise,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  former.  He  found  him  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship,  among  the  soldiers;  he  had  not  had  a  change  of 
clothes  from  the  time  he  was  seized;  was  constantly  treated 
with  indignity  by  those  around  him,  and  no  officer  would 
speak  to  him.  He  was  treated  as  a  culprit  and  not  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  And  this  harsh  and  humiliating  treatment  continued 
until  he  was  placed  on  board  the  cartel. 

Something  must  have  passed,  when  the  officers  were  quart- 
ered at  his  house  on  the  march  to  Washington,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  General  Ross,  bound  him  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  English  forces  until  the  troops  had  re-embarked. 
It  is  impossible,  on  any  other  grounds,  to  account  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  spoken  of  and  treated.  But  whatever  Gen- 
eral Ross  and  the  other  officers  might  have  thought,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Dr.  Beanes  did  not  think  he  was  in  any  way  pledged 
to  abstain  from  active  hostilities  against  the  public  enemy. 
And  when  he  made  prisoners  of  the  stragglers,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  as  a  prisoner  on  parole,  nor  suppose  himself  to  be 
violating  any  obligation  he  had  incurred.  For  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  untainted  character  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  and 
incapable  of  doing  anything  that  justified  such  treatment. 
Mr.  Key  imputed  the  ill  usage  he  had  received  to  the  influence 
of  Admiral  Cockburn,  who,  it  is  still  remembered,  while  he 
commanded  in  the  Chesapeake,  carried  on  hostilities  in  a 
vindictive  temper,  assailing  and  plundering  defenceless  villages, 
or  countenancing  such  proceedings  by  those  under  his  command. 

Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  continued  on  board  of  the  Sur- 
prise, where  they  very  kindly  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane, 
until  the  fleet  reached  the  Patapsco,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  landing  the  troops.  Admiral  Cochrane  then  shifted 
his  flag  to  the  frigate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  move 
farther  up  the  river  and  superintend  in  person  the  attack  by 
water  on  the  fort;  and  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were  then 
sent  on  board  their  own  vessel,  with  a  guard  of  sailors  or 
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marines,  to  prevent  them  from  landing.  They  were  permitted 
to  take  Dr.  Beanes  with  them;  and  they  thought  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  anchored  in  a  position  which  enabled  them 
to  see  distinctly  the  flag  of  Fort  McHenry  from  the  deck  of  the 
vessel.  He  proceeded  then,  with  much  animation,  to  describe 
the  scene  on  the  night  of  the  bombardment.  He  and  Mr.  Skinner 
remained  on  deck  during  the  night,  watching  every  shell  from  the 
moment  it  was  fired  until  it  fell,  listening  with  breathless  in- 
terest to  hear  if  an  explosion  followed.  While  the  bombard- 
ment continued,  it  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  fort  had  not 
surrendered.  But  it  suddenly  ceased  some  time  before  day,  and, 
as  they  had  no  communication  with  any  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
they  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  had  surrendered  or  the  at- 
tack had  been  abandoned.  They  paced  the  deck  for  the  residue 
of  the  night  in  painful  suspense,  watching  with  intense  anxiety 
for  the  return  of  day,  and  looking  every  few  minutes  at  their 
watches  to  see  how  long  they  must  wait  for  it;  and  as  soon 
as  it  dawned,  and  before  it  was  light  enough  to  see  objects  at 
a  distance,  their  glasses  were  turned  to  the  fort,  uncertain 
whether  they  should  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  flag  of 
the  enemy.  At  length  the  light  came,  and  they  saw  that  "our 
flag  was  still  there.' '  And,  as  the  day  advanced,  they  discov- 
ered, from  the  movements  of  the  boats  between  the  shore  and  the 
fleet,  that  the  troops  had  been  roughly  handled,  and  that  many 
wounded  men  were  carried  to  the  ships.  At  length  he  was 
informed  that  the  attack  on  Baltimore  had  failed,  and  the 
British  army  was  re-embarking,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Skiner 
and  Dr.  Beanes  would  be  permitted  to  leave  them,  and  go  where 
they  pleased,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  on  board  and  the  fleet 
ready  to  sail. 

He  then  told  me  that,  under  the  excitement  of  the  time, 
he  had  written  the  song,  and  handed  me  a  printed  copy  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  When  I  had  read  it,  and  ex- 
pressed my  admiration,  I  asked  him  how  he  found  time,  in  the 
scenes  he  had  been  passing  through,  to  compose  such  a  song? 
He  said  he  commenced  it  on  the  deck  of  their  vessel,  in  the 
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fervor  of  the  moment,  when  he  saw  the  enemy  hastily  retreating 
to  their  ships,  and  looked  at  the  flag  he  had  watched  for  so  anxi- 
ously as  the  morning  opened;  that  he  had  written  some  lines, 
or  brief  notes,  that  would  aid  him  in  calling  them  to  mind,  upon 
the  back  of  a  letter  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket; 
and  for  some  of  the  lines,  as  he  proceeded,  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  altogether  on  his  memory;  and  that  he  finished  it  in  the 
boat  on  his  way  to  the  shore,  and  wrote  it  out,  as  it  now  stands, 
at  the  hotel  on  the  night  he  reached  Baltimore,  and  immediately 
after  he  arrived.  He  said  that,  on  the  next  morning,  he  took 
it  to  Judge  Nicholson,  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  it ;  that  he 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  immediately  sent  it  to  a 
printer,  and  directed  copies  to  be  struck  off  in  hand-bill  form; 
and  that  he,  Mr.  Key,  believed  it  to  have  been  favorably  received 
by  the  Baltimore  public. 

Judge  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Key,  you  know,  were  nearly  con- 
nected by  marriage,  Mrs.  Key  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  being  sisters. 
The  Judge  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste ;  had,  at  one  time,  been 
distinguished  among  the  leading  men  in  Congress,  and  was, 
at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Baltimore-Court,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland.  Notwithstanding  his  judicial  character,  which 
exempted  him  from  military  service,  he  accepted  the  command 
of  a  volunteer  company  of  artillery;  and  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, and  an  attack  on  the  fort  was  expected,  he  and  his 
company  offered  their  services  to  the  Government  to  assist  in 
the  defense.  They  were  accepted,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
garrison  during  the  bombardment.  The  Judge  had  been  relieved 
from  duty,  and  returned  to  his  family,  on  the  night  before  Mr. 
Key  showed  him  his  song;  and  you  may  easily  imagine  the 
feelings  with  which,  at  such  a  moment,  he  read  it  and  gave  it  to 
the  public.  It  was,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Key  modestly  expressed  it, 
favorably  received.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  it  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  it  was  all  over  the  town,  and  hailed  with 
enthusiasm,  and  took  its  place  at  once  as  a  national  song. 

I  have  made  this  account  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner' ' 
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longer  than  I  intended,  and  find  that  I  have  introduced  incidents 
and  persons  outside  of  the  subject  I  originally  contemplated. 
But  I  have  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recalling  events  con- 
nected in  any  degree  with  the  life  of  one  with  whom  I  was  so 
long  and  so  closely  united  in  friendship  and  affection,  and 
whom  I  so  much  admired  fir  his  brilliant  genius,  and  loved  for 
his  many  virtues.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  neither  you,  nor 
any  of  his  children  or  descendants,  will  think  the  account  I  have 
given  you  too  long. 

With  great  regard,  dear  sir, 

Your  friend  truly, 

R.  B.  TANEY. 
Charles  Howard,  Esq. ' ' 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  consists  of  four  stanzas. 
The  third  stanza,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  often  omitted.  Samuel 
Arnold  set  the  poem  to  music.  The  song  is  properly  regarded 
as  the  national  anthem  rather  than  "America"  which,  in  a  way, 
is  semi-foreign,  being  sung  to  the  tune,  "God  Save  the  King." 

"Oh,  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming, 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro '  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rockets,  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

CHORUS 

Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 

0  'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mists  of  the  deep, 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breezes,  o  'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream: 
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CHORUS 

'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner;  oh  long  may  it  wave 
0  'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle 's  confusion 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more! 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps '  pollution. 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave. 

From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave : 

CHORUS 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
0  'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  home  and  wild  war's  desolation; 

Blest  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n  rescued  land 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation ! 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto :    ' l  In  God  is  our  trust ! ' y 

CHORUS 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
0  'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


ft 


UP  MOUNT  HOOD  WITH  THE 
MAZAMAS 

*Frank  P.  Murphy,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


CCORDING  to  an  old  Klickitat  legend,  a  god  named 
Saghalie  had  two  sons,  who  once  traveled  down  the 
great  river  Wauna  (Columbia)  together.  They 
stopped  for  a  while  one  day  at  a  place  where  the 
river  was  broken  into  many  channels  by  large  flat 
rocks  (The  Dalles)  and  they  were  greatly  taken  with 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country.  They  both 
wanted  to  possess  this  particular  portion  and  soon 
quarreled  over  its  ownership.  To  settle  the  dispute,  the  father 
Saghalie  shot  an  arrow  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  west,  bidding 
each  son  to  find  one  of  the  arrows  and  take  up  his  abode  where 
it  had  fallen.  One  son  finding  his  arrow  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Wauna,  settled  there  and  became  the  progenitor  of 
the  Klickitat  Indians.  The  other  son  found  his  arrow  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  settled  there  and  became  the  father  of 
the  Multnomahs.  To  establish  a  friendship  between  the  two 
tribes,  Saghalie  built  a  great  stone  bridge  over  the  river  and 
on  it  he  placed  a  witchwoman  Loowit  as  guardian  of  the  only 
fire  in  the  world.  She,  seeing  the  need  of  the  Indians  for  fire, 
asked  Saghalie  to  allow  her  to  give  it  to  them.  He  readily 
granted  her  request  and  the  Indians  came  to  the  Bridge  of  the 
Gods  for  the  fire,  deriving  great  benefit  from  its  use.  This  was 
very  gratifying  to  Saghalie  and  to  reward  Loowit,  he  promised 
her  any  gift  within  his  power.  Womanlike,  she  asked  for  youth 
and  beauty  and  received  them.  The  chiefs,  Klickitat  of  the 
Klickitats,  and  Wiyeast  of  the  Multnomahs,  became  enamoured 
of  her  and  were  rivals  for  her  favor.  She  could  not  decide 
between  them  and  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two  tribes,  caus- 
ing great  distress.  This  angered  the  god  Saghalie  and  to  punish 
them,  he  broke  down  the  great  stone  bridge  and  put  Loowit, 
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Klickitat  and  Wiyeast  to  death.  As  they  were  all  beautiful  in 
life,  so  he  left  them  in  death.  Wiyeast  became  the  Mount  Hood 
of  the  white  men,  Klickitat  Mount  Adams,  and  Loowit  Mount 
St.  Helens.  This  is  the  Red  Man's  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  three  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Cascades,  so  plainly  seen 
from  Portland  and  aptly  named  the  Guardians  of  the  Columbia. 

For  some  months  after  I  came  to  the  Rose  City,  I  was 
fascinated  by  these  mountains  and  harbored  a  very  strong  de- 
sire to  become  better  acquainted  with  them  and  especially  with 
Mount  Hood.  My  opportunity  finally  came  in  an  invitation  to 
accompany  the  Mazamas  in  their  official  climb  of  Mount  Hood 
in  1915. 

The  Mazamas  are  a  band  of  mountaineers,  who  spend  a  great 
deal  of  their  spare  time  in  exploring  the  mountains  of  the  North- 
west. They  were  organized  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hood  in  1894 
and  took  the  name  "Mazama"  because  it  means  "Mountain 
Goat ' '  in  Mexican. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  station  to  take  the  train  for  Hood 
river,  I  met  a  very  congenial  and  enthusiastic  crowd  of  Port- 
landers,  arrayed  in  camping  clothes  and  hob-nailed  boots,  and 
equipped  with  packs,  alpen-stocks  and  sleeping  bags.  We  left 
Portland  at  five  thirty  and  about  a  half-hour  later  we  were 
rolling  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  river. 

Paralleling  the  railroad  is  the  Columbia  River  Highway, 
of  which  the  Oregonians  are  justly  proud.  As  a  feat  of  engi- 
neering and  a  thing  of  beauty,  many,  especially  Portlanders, 
say  that  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  show  places  of  America 
and  perhaps  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  certain  however,  that  in 
a  few  years  it  will  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  on  the  itinerary 
of  those  who  will  "See  America  First."  Most  any  kind  of 
scenery  can  be  produced  here  at  moment's  notice.  Rock  cliffs 
dropping  two  thousand  feet  or  more  to  the  river's  edge,  water- 
falls, rapids,  lakes,  and  lofty  trees  are  scattered  in  profusion 
along  the  river  bank,  and  are  presented  in  an  elegant  manner 
to  one  who  journies  over  the  Columbia  Highway. 
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After  a  couple  of  hours '  ride  we  reached  Hood  River  where 
we  took  lunch  and  changed  cars.  Our  next  train  comprised 
the  entire  passenger  equipment  of  the  Mount  Hood  Railway 
and  consisted  of  an  asthmatic,  rusty,  decrepit  old  engine,  a  rattle- 
trap combination  baggage  and  passenger  coach,  and  one  other 
very  asthenic  looking  passenger  coach.  When  this  array  of 
relics  from  the  developmental  stage  of  the  American  ralway 
started  out,  much  to  my  surprise  it  did  not  emulate  the  "One 
Hoss  Shay,"  but  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  ambled  out  of 
town  backward.  It  bumped  and  clattered  along  for  a  matter  of 
four  or  five  miles,  then  suddenly  tacked  off  in  another  direction, 
this  time  running  forwards.  In  another  hour  we  disembarked 
at  Parkdale,  which  seemed  almost  a  frontier  town.  From  here 
we  hiked  along  a  dirt  road,  through  a  forest  of  telephone  poles 
in  the  making,  through  orchards  and  over  freshly  plowed  ground, 
until  the  welcome  glow  of  the  camp-fire  was  seen  in  the  distance. 

When  we  arrived  at  camp,  there  was  a  free-for-all  rush  to- 
ward the  heap  of  packs  dumped  on  the  ground.  I  extricated  my 
dunnage  from  the  melee  with  some  difficulty  and  began  to  prowl 
about  in  the  dark  in  search  for  some  suitable  place  to  sleep. 
Finally  I  found  a  large  log  among  the  brush  which  furnished 
some  shelter,  and  stretched  out  beside  it.  There  I  tried  to  keep 
warm  with  nothing  over  me  but  an  extremely  light  blanket  and 
a  dense  coating  of  dust.  I  managed  to  get  a  couple  of  hours  of 
fitful  slumber  and  then  lay  for  two  more  hours  watching  a  cold 
and  anaemic  looking  moon  sail  slowly  by,  and  listening  to  the 
swift  rush  of  the  water  in  a  near-by  irrigation  ditch.  When  four 
o'clock  came  we  all  arose,  removed  the  outer  layer  of  dust  and 
partook  of  a  hearty  breakfast  served  cafeteria  style. 

Mount  Hood  Lodge  was  now  found  to  be  near  by  and  proved 
source  of  interest.  The  Lodge  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  particularly  of  Mount  Hood  itself.  This  mountain  resort, 
with  its  grand  piano,  Victrola,  numerous  magazines  and  large 
library,  represents  what  I  believe  to  be  the  average  city  man's 
idea  of  "roughing  it."    Its  proprietor  is  a  man  of  many  ac- 
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complishments,  musician,  linguist,  and  photographer  of  no  mean 
ability,  yet  he  chooses  to  hide  his  talents  in  the  woods  and  act 
as  guide  to  tourists  i  '  doing  Mount  Hood. ' ' 

At  six  a.  m.  the  order  came  to  take  the  trail  to  Cloud  Cap 
Inn,  near  which  we  were  to  camp  the  next  night,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  mile-long  string  of  Mazamas  was  passing  through  the 
gate  of  the  Oregon  National  Forest  and  zigzagging  back  and 
forth  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain.  This  was  a  long, 
weary  and  very  hot  climb  making  forty-five  hundred  feet  in 
seven  miles.  Tired,  more  dusty  and  ravenously  hungry,  we 
reached  the  Inn  shortly  after  one  o'clock,  expecting  to  do  full 
justice  to  lunch.  But  we  were  sorely  disappointed,  for  the 
supply  wagon  had  not  yet  arrived  and  did  not  arrive  for  five 
hours.  In  the  meantime,  the  cook  was  exercising  all  his  powers 
as  a  diplomat  and  trying  in  vain  to  satisfy  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  empty  stomachs  with  a  few  sandwiches  and  some 
coffee. 

Despite  this  calamity  some  of  the  more  zealous  and  hard- 
ened mountaineers  hiked  up  to  Elliot  Glacier  to  put  themselves 
in  training  for  the  real  ascent  of  the  following  day.  As  for 
myself,  I  had  lost  my  taste  for  glaciers  in  the  morning's  climb 
and  devoted  my  attention  to  the  much  more  important  subject 
of  preparing  a  comfortable  bed  for  the  night.  Under  the  tu- 
telage of  some  older  Mazamas,  I  made  a  luxuriant  couch  of  fir 
boughs  which,  with  the  promise  of  extra  blankets  from  other 
generous  comrades,  made  the  outlook  for  the  night's  rest  very 
promising  indeed.  This  done,  I  went  out  with  the  * '  Movie  Man ' ' 
and  helped  him  to  fake  a  picture  of  the  next  day 's  climb. 

When  we  returned  to  camp  at  dusk,  there  was  howling  mob 
surrounding  the  chef  who  was  still  explaining,  while  handing- 
some  more  coffee  and  a  few  crackers.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  long  expected  wagon  arrived  and  everybody  was  quickly 
made  happy  with  an  ample  and  very  satisfying  meal.  After 
supper  the  regulations  governing  the  next  day's  climb  were 
promulgated  and  then  we  all  went  to  bed. 
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The  night  seemed  much  too  short  when  we  were  awakened 
at  four  A.  M.  by  the  exuberant  shouts  of  the  ever  present  early- 
risers.  I  arose  reluctantly  and  dressed  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  putting  on  my  shoes.  After  a  light  breakfast,  we  were  count- 
ed off  into  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  and  set  forth  for  the 
big  climb. 

At  a  steady  pace  set  by  our  leader,  we  soon  passed  by  the 
timber  line  and  out  into  the  open,  which  was  composed  mostly 
of  atmosphere,  rocks,  and  snow  arranged  in  great  disorder. 
With  three  hours  hard  work,  we  topped  Cooper  Spur,  the  big 
hump  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Hood  so  clearly  seen  from 
Portland. 

Here  we  met  our  first  real '  '  View. ' '  Off  to  the  north  and  west, 
the  snow  caps  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  Mount  Adams  and  far  be- 
yond them  Mount  Earner,  rose  out  of  the  sea  of  clouds,  while 
to  the  south  we  could  see  Mount  Jefferson  and  the  Three  Sisters. 
Below  us  and  close  at  hand  lay  the  orchards  and  fields  of  the 
Hood  River  valley,  unobscured  by  the  clouds,  and  above,  stood 
the  cold  and  bleak  summit  of  Mount  Hood. 

The  climb  did  not  look  so  difficult  through  the  telescope  at 
Mount  Hood  Lodge  ten  miles  away,  but  on  such  close  inspection, 
I  nearly  lost  my  ambition  to  qualify  as  a  Mazama.  However, 
I  could  think  of  no  valid  excuse  for  dropping  out  and  as  the 
business  of  the  day  prevented  us  from  lingering,  we  hurried  on 
to  Paint-Up  Rock.  Here  with  the  aid  of  pocket  mirrors  and 
sticks  of  grease  paint  the  company  soon  passed  beyond  the 
semblance  of  human  beings  and  when  the  snow  glasses  were  put 
on,  reminded  me  more  than  anything  else  of  the  imps  that  little 
Nemo  used  to  see  in  his  dreams  in  the  comic  supplement  every 
Sunday.  With  the  proper  precautions  against  sun-burn  com- 
pleted we  passed  on  to  Tie-Up  Rock  where  Cooper  Spur  merges 
with  Mount  Hood  proper.  Here  we  were  roped  together  and 
grasping  our  alpen-stocks  firmly  we  plunged  bravely  out  upon 
the  steep  snow-clad  side  of  Mount  Hood.  Right  there  the  real 
work  began,  for  if  one  stepped  out  of  the  beaten  path  he  was 
plunged  almost  up  to  his  waist  in  snow,  and  if  he  did  not  regu- 
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late  his  pace  properly  he  was  either  dragged  by  his  comrades 
ahead  or  dragging  those  behind. 

As  the  grade  increased,  the  stretches  soon  dwindled  to  ten 
paces.  The  protests  of  the  weary  climbers  became  quite  fre- 
quent and  more  vehement.  The  last  stretch  of  eighteen  hundred 
feet  is  very  steep  and  laborious  indeed,  so  the  ascent  is  aided 
by  ropes  stretched  from  the  summit.  By  hauling  on  the  rope 
with  one  hand  and  plunging  his  alpen- stock  obliquely  in  the 
snow  with  the  other,  the  ambitious  amateur  drags  his  weary 
frame  up  the  steep  slope,  which  now  makes  an  angle  of  nearly 
sixty  degrees  with  the  horizon.  I  am  quite  certain  that  this 
is  not  exaggerated  as  I  had  calculated  that  same  angle  many 
times  in  the  last  few  hours,  and  besides  when  we  were  coming 
down,  the  slope  seemed  almost  perpendicular. 

Suddenly  our  leader  began  to  urge  us  on  and  we  struggled 
and  protested  but  not  so  vigorously  as  before.  Almost  before 
I  was  aware  of  it,  I  had  stepped  from  the  shaded  and  fairly  warm 
side  of  the  mountain  into  the  sharpest  and  iciest  wind  I  had 
faced  for  many  months.  We  had  reached  the  summit  at  last, 
standing  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above 
sea  level.  Our  perch  was  a  narrow  ledge  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length  and  completely  covered  with  snow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  projecting  rock  on  the  northside,  called  Mazama 
Rock.  From  the  summit  towards  the  south,  the  slope  is  more 
gradual  and  promises  a  much  less  arduous  climb  than  the  one 
we  had  just  accomplished. 

The  geologist  sees  in  this  ledge  but  a  remnant  of  an  ancient 
crater  about  a  half  mile  in  width,  the  south  side  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  crumbled  away  under  the  action  of  the  moving 
ice.  Far  down  the  southern  slope  stands  Crater  Rock,  a  huge  cone 
of  lava  around  which  are  found  escaping  jets  of  gas  and  steam. 
On  each  side,  east  and  west,  are  seen  two  great  abutments  of 
rock,  Steel's  Cliff  and  Illumination  Rock,  both  vestiges  of  the 
crater's  rim.  On  the  south  side  are  two  glaciers,  Zig  Zag  and 
White  River  Glaciers,  and  on  the  north  Elloit,  Coe  and  Ladd. 
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Owing  to  the  huge  banks  of  clouds  around  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  peak,  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  surrounding  country 
except  the  snow  caps  previously  mentioned.  So,  after  resting 
a  short  while  upon  a  sheltered  side  of  Mazama  Rock  and  lunch- 
ing on  a  can  of  tomatoes,  I  signed  the  Mazama  register,  took  one 
hasty  farewell  look  around,  and  started  for  the  warm  country 
below.  Here  I  made  the  almost  fatal  mistake  of  tying  myself 
in  behind  a  long-legged  pioneer  Mazama.  Unf  or  unately  I  could 
not  accommodate  my  pace  to  his,  and  was  time  after  time  jerked 
off  my  feet  and  sent  sprawling  head  first  down  the  slope,  only 
to  be  brought  up  very  abruptly  when  I  reached  the  end  of  the 
rope.  I  was  compelled  to  endure  this  precarious  mode  of  travel 
until  we  had  passed  the  crevasse  just  below  the  end  of  the  rope 
hanging  from  the  summit.  I  then  freed  myself  from  my  bonds 
and  tobogganed  down  to  Cooper  Spur. 

This  was  real  sport.  Some  of  the  wiser  ones  had  provided 
themselves  with  pieces  of  oil-cloth,  leather,  or  canvas  and  thus 
avoided  the  dampness  of  the  snow  and  much  damage  to  very 
necessary  portions  of  their  trousers.  A  well  worn  slide  was 
already  when  I  started  down,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  sit  down, 
with  my  feet  elevated,  hold  my  alpen-stock  horizontally  and  let 
go.  In  ten  minutes  I  had  covered  a  portion  of  the  slope  that  had 
taken  half  the  morning's  climb  and  was  again  on  the  hog-back 
of  Cooper  Spur.  Here  another  glissade,  as  the  more  erudite 
mountaineer  terms,  began  and  in  a  short  while  I  was  quenching 
my  thirst  in  one  of  the  many  small  streams  fed  by  Elliot  Glacier. 
By  five  o'clock  I  was  back  in  camp,  had  removed  the  grease 
paint,  and  had  consumed  an  enormous  quantity  of  hot  soup  of 
the  canned  variety,  at  the  same  time  being  well  satisfied  with 
mountain  climbing  in  general  and  with  the  north  slope  of  Mount 
Hood  in  particular. 
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THE  COST  OF  CULTURE 
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HE  cost  of  a  truly  cultured  man  cannot  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  money.  By  a  truly  cultured  man  I  do 
not  mean  a  man  of  mere  intellectual  acumen  and 
professional  skill,  whose  moral  nature  has  been 
atrophied.  Such  a  man  may  appear  strong,  elevated 
above  the  infirmities  of  earth.  But  under  stress,  in 
trial  or  temptation,  when  the  test  of  true  manhood 
is  made,  the  poor  measure  of  culture  to  which  he  has 
attained  is  often  made  painfully  manifest  even  to  himself.  At 
best,  his  activity  and  success  and  happiness  are  confined  within 
a  very  narrow  horizon.  The  truly  cultured  man  sees  beyond  the 
visible  world.  His  spirit  aspires  to  truths  loftier  far  and  grand- 
er than  those  compassed  by  the  human  intellect.  His  faith 
streams  starward  to  higher  things.  His  soul  responds  grandly 
to  the  sublime  harmonies  of  God's  invisible  world  of  beauty  and 
love  and  happiness.  He  has  a  true  knowledge  of  self  and  thor- 
oughly appreciates  the  nobility  of  the  gifts  with  which  the 
eternal  God  has  endowed  human  nature,  making  man  capable 
of  sublime  heights  of  glory,  fathomless  depths  of  love,  illimitable 
range  of  knowledge,  marvellous  ecstacies  of  joy,  unspeakable 
transports  of  pleasure.  From  this  consciousness  spring  grati- 
tude, worship,  confidence,  strength  and  noble  determination. 
The  truly  cultured  man  is  a  man  of  sincere  convictions,  broad 
sympathies,  earnest  thought,  pure  affections,  high  and  glori- 
ous imaginings.  He  possesses  and  is  possessed  by  true  prin- 
ciples of  action.  He  is  a  man  of  decision  and  resolution,  of  humble 
reverence  for  all  that  is  holy,  of  gracious  respect  for  authority 
— in  a  word,  his  character  is  cultured.  He  has  cultivated  a  love 
for  science  and  polite  literature.    His  taste  is  refined.    He  has 
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a  nice  appreciation  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  art  and  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  counterfeit  and  the  real, 
between  fine  phrases  and  solid  thought,  between  loud  vulgar 
ostentation  or  conceited  self-assurance  and  true,  genuine,  simple, 
humble  merit.  He  is  all  this  and  much  more.  He  is  a  man  of 
true  moral  worth,  of  fine  moral  sense,  of  spiritual  excellence, 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection  those  moral  virtues 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  character  of  a  truly  cultured 
man — the  virtue  of  prudence  and  of  justice  and  of  temperance, 
by  which  he  conquers  all  excessive  desire  for  sensible  enjoy- 
ments, and  of  fortitude,  by  which  he  rises  superior  to  all  ex- 
cessive dread  of  sensible  suffering.  He  who  neglects  the  prac- 
tice of  these  cardinal  virtues  will  lack  character.  He  can  neith- 
er " learn  wisely"  nor  use  to  good  purpose  the  knowledge  and 
power  which  he  may  have  acquired. 

The  excellence,  the  power  of  a  truly  cultured  man  is  not 
the  creation  of  a  day,  nor  of  a  year.  It  is  a  radiant  temple, 
every  stone  of  which  must  be  carefully  selected  and  delicately 
chiselled  and  polished  and  placed  with  an  artist's  skill.  It 
is  a  painting  in  which  every  line,  every  vanishing  tint  reveals 
the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  a  work  so  exquisitely  moulded,  so 
chastely  adorned,  so  finely  tempered,  that  the  least  flaw,  the 
smallest  defect  becomes  apparent.  If  the  love  of  God  be  not  in 
our  heart,  never  can  we  hope  to  build  up  so  splendid  an  edifice, 
or  plant  and  cause  to  flourish  and  bring  forth  fruit  so  marvellous 
a  life.  Nor  is  this  great  excellence  a  mere  fancy,  a  dream  of  the 
imagination,  an  ideal  impossible  of  realization.  Nor  need  we 
look  to  men  of  past  ages  or  go  to  books  for  examples  of  culture 
so  admirable — such  men  live  and  are  in  our  midst.  But,  alas! 
all  too  few  are  they.  The  influence  of  a  thousand  such,  properly 
organized,  the  power  they  would  exercise  for  good,  cannot  be 
measured.  Only  such  men  can  successfully  combat  the  evils  that 
are  working  havoc  in  the  world  today.  Only  such  culture  can 
do  aught  to  eradicate  the  principles  that  make  for  the  disruption 
of  modern  society,  civil  and  domestic. 

It  is  well  for  us  as  students  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the 
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excellence,  the  power,  and  the  need  of  true  culture.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  realize  that  it  is  within  the  reach  and  grasp  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  For  if  these  motives  be  not  present  to  in- 
fluence and  inspire  us,  we  will  be  loath  to  pay  the  cost.  The 
acquiring  of  true  culture  entails  labor  and  sacrifice,  the  discipline 
of  slow  and  toilsome  progress.  Education  is  the  cost  of  a  truly 
cultured  man. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  consider  carefully  the 
demands  that  education  necessarily  makes  on  the  student.  The 
student  must  enlarge  his  mind,  develop  his  intellect,  enrich  his 
imagination,  refine  his  feelings,  cultivate  his  taste.  Herein 
no  professor,  no  matter  how  proficient  he  be,  no  matter  how 
untiring  in  his  efforts,  can  supply  that  which  is  demanded  of 
the  student  personally.  Every  true  system  of  education  requires 
the  assent  and  concurrence,  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  stu- 
dent. He  must  endeavor  to  grasp  the  full  import  of  every  sug- 
gestion made  by  his  professors.  That  should  be  his  ambition. 
He  must  extend  himself  to  do  excellently  well  all  the  work  as- 
signed. To  secure  time  sufficient  for  this,  many  a  sacrifice  will 
be  required  of  him.  He  must  keep  the  door  closed — locked  and 
bolted — against  all  intruders.  He  has  an  engagement.  Nay  (I 
may  tell  you  in  confidence),  he  is  wedded,  settled  down — to  work. 
We  recall  the  telling  lines  read  at  a  " smoker' '  by  a  very  wise 
president  of  a  very  earnest  Senior  Class.  They  were  to  the 
effect  that,  while  attending  the  school  of  "Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance," the  student  had  no  time  for  "joy  rides"  or  pool  or 
dice  or  cards  or  dance.  Happy  he  who,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  course,  realizes  that  he  must  do  his  own  work  and  do 
it  well.  Another  might  pack  his  trunk  for  him,  but  no  one  can 
store  his  mind  for  him.  Another  man's  mind  may  act  on  his, 
but  only  to  stir  it  to  life  and  action.  Our  intellect,  our  imagina- 
tion, our  taste,  as  our  will  and  our  character,  are  our  own. 
We  have  a  distinct  personality.  We  are  living,  intelligent,  free 
agents.  The  development  of  beings  so  endowed  is  essentially 
from  within.  The  impulse,  the  guidance,  great  and  necessary 
assistance  may  come  from  without.    But  as  no  one  can  acquire 
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virtue  for  us,  or  experience,  or  good  habits,  so  no  one  can  ac- 
quire knowledge  or  taste  for  us,  no  one  can  acquire  true  culture 
for  us.  We  must  seek  and  search  for  ourselves;  we  must  go 
through  strenuous  mental  exercise;  we  must  study,  adopting 
proper  method  and  devoting  ourselves  to  proper  subjects;  we 
must  assimilate.  Thus  must  we  grow  from  within,  thus  from 
within  must  we  develop  our  own  faculties. 

Education,  therefore,  means  work — energetic,  willing  effort 
— on  the  part  of  the  student.  Drudgery,  even,  is  often  the  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  true  culture.  We  must  cultivate  patience  that 
will  not  be  disturbed,  perseverance  that  will  not  be  tired  out, 
fortitude  that  will  not  be  subdued.  We  must  possess  and  hold 
that  great  gift  of  God — ' '  a  gift  greater  than  genius,  greater  than 
talent," — earnestness.  The  earnest  student  applies  himself  to 
his  work,  is  devoted  to  it.  Earnestness  helps  to  perseverance, 
fosters  sincerity  and  enthusiasm.  Earnestness  brings  with  it 
singleness  of  purpose,  which  is  a  great  secret  of  success  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

To  become  men  of  true  culture,  we  must  become  men  of  true 
principle.  Firm  adherence  to  certain  opinions  might  be  lament- 
able obstinacy,  the  result  of  prejudice — sometimes  a  heritage 
innocently  come  by.  But  true  principle  is  based  on  the  law 
of  God.  The  law  enlightens  and  directs  conscience.  To  become 
men  of  true  principle,  we  must  follow  the  clear  dictates  of 
conscience  so  directed  and  enlightened.  Thus  only  can  we  de- 
velop that  fine,  strong  moral  sense  which  enables  us  to  discern 
our  obligations  more  clearly  and  fulfil  them  more  perfectly. 
A  delicate  moral  sense  is  essential  to  true  culture.  And  here, 
as  I  have  intimated,  the  love  of  God  is  required.  But  that  love  will 
pass  away  and  with  it  our  fine  sense  of  what  is  right  and  good, 
if  we  do  not  cultivate  and  cherish  the  moral  virtues.  They,  as 
Plato  expresses  it,  are  the  jewels  of  the  soul — its  beauty  and 
strength.  They  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  man  as 
God  intended  him.  With  them  man  is  a  crowned  king.  Without 
them,  he  is  dethroned,  degraded  from  his  proper  place — an 
instrument  all  out  of  tune,  a  bit  of  wreckage  tossed  on  the  ocean. 
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Another  quality  of  a  truly  cultured  man  is  decision  of  char- 
acter. It  has  well  been  said  that  if  decision  of  character  be  not 
developed  in  our  youth,  there  will  be  small  chance  of  our  ac- 
quiring it  in  the  routine  of  middle  life.  The  trials,  the  diffi- 
culties, the  labor  of  our  student  life  are  the  experience  that 
brings  decision  and  resolution.  Decision  and  resolutions  are  the 
resultant  of  many  elements — courage,  promptness,  virtuous 
habits,  earnestness,  a  firm  grasp  of  fundamental  principles,  con- 
fidence in  what  is  right  and  good  and  noble. 

I  might  continue  to  speak  at  great  length  of  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  true  culture,  of  the  elements  that  sound  pedagogics 
insists  upon  as  essential  to  education  properly  so  called.  I  shall 
mention  but  one  other  potent  factor.  It  is  discipline.  Without 
discipline,  education  is  impossible.  And  true  discipline  has  its 
due  effect  only  through  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  student. 
There  must  be  recognition  of  just  authority — the  authority  of 
God,  domestic  and  civil  authority,  the  authority  of  the  institution 
wherein  we  pursue  our  studies.  And  there  must  be  due  sub- 
mission thereto.  We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  perform  dili- 
gently all  that  obedience  demands  of  us.  Thus  must  we  learn 
to  control  our  intellect,  our  affections,  our  senses,  our  passions. 
Moral  discipline  produces  habits  without  which  we  cannot  gov- 
ern ourselves  wisely. 

This,  then,  is  the  price  of  true  culture.  This  is  education. 
It  is  not  an  exorbitant  price,  but  still  much  is  demanded  of  us. 
The  aim  of  education  is  high;  its  scope,  broad.  The  issue  is 
worth  the  effort — the  charm,  the  power,  the  nobility,  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  a  cultured  gentleman. 


-*> 
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In  the  parlance  of  the  gridiron,  the  diamond  and  the 
"PEP"  court,  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  success  is  "pep," 
that  quality  of  alertness,  dash  and  go  which  summons 
all  that  is  best  in  the  player  and  hurls  it  at  the  opponent  with 
telling  force.  The  best  of  teams,  no  matter  what  their  ability 
or  training,  fail  without  this  quality;  they  may  endure  all  the 
rigors  of  merciless  training,  conserve  their  energy,  crave  success 
and  resolve  to  achieve  it,  but  without  this  peculiar  something 
which  the  coach  calls  "pep"  they  are  doomed  to  failure. 

It  is  the  same  in  business.  No  matter  what  one's  native 
talent,  his  education,  his  environment  or  ambition  he  cannot 
hope  to  win  without  this  concentrated  determination  which  busi- 
ness men,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  dub  "ginger."  Often  the 
difference  between  a  strong  and  a  weak  organization  in  the  com- 
mercial world  is  determined  by  the  lack  of  this  quality. 

To  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  a  "live  wire"  is  to  recommend 
him,  while  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  "dead  one"  is  to  condemn. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  many  more  twenty  thousand  dollar  jobs 
than  twenty  thousand  dollar  men;  the  dearth  of  men  is  due 
largely  to  lack  of  this  very  quality  of  ' '  pep  "  or  "  ginger. ' '  The 
finest  copper  wire  in  the  world  is  inert  until  it  tingles  with  the 
electric  thrill  of  the  dynamo,  thus  turning  instantaneously  from 
a  useless  to  a  useful  thing,  and  all  because  of  the  energizing 
influence  of  the  current.  True,  it  may  accomplish  nothing  until 
applied,  but  application  without  this  energy  would  be  barren 
of  results.  So  with  the  man;  he  may  be  prepossessing,  well 
educated,  specially  trained  for  his  kind  of  work,  strong  morally, 
mentally  and  physically,  yet  be  a  consummate  failure  without 
that  effective  energy  so  dear  to  the  coach  and  business  man. 

Of  course,  to  be  successful,  one  must  have  many  qualities 
besides  energy  else  he  may  merely  move  and  not  progress,  but 
without  energy  all  these  other  qualities  will  fail.    It  is  said  that 
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only  five  per  cent  of  men  arc  leaders;  probably  most  of  the 
other  ninety-five  per  cent  may  be  charged  to  lack  of  effective 
energy.  They  dream  of  success,  hope  for  it,  dote  on  it,  but  never 
earn  it.  Like  the  lazy,  starving  man  who,  when  offered  corn, 
languidly  asked  whether  it  was  shelled,  they  lack  the  energy 
to  work,  to  struggle  and  to  lead. 

So  it  is  with  students.  While  of  course  there  are  degrees 
of  excellence  in  mental  equipment,  results  are  seldom  deter- 
mined by  these  differences.  All  too  often  the  brilliant  man 
gravitates  toward  the  bottom  rather  than  the  top  of  his  class, 
not  for  lack  of  ability,  but  for  lack  of  energy.  He  does  every- 
thing half-heartedly;  he  never  throws  himself,  with  all  his  might, 
into  any  school  task  and  therefore,  always  suggests  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  hundred  horse-power  engine  developing 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  its  maximum  efficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  commoner  than  to  see  the  man  of  modest  ability 
steadily  forging  ahead  because  of  his  application,  his  thor- 
oughness and  his  fine  enthusiasm.  As  the  old  proverb  says,  he 
hastens  slowly,  but  he  arrives.  He  is  of  the  type  that  succeeds 
anywhere,  not  merely  in  sport  or  in  school,  but  in  the  business 
and  professional  world  as  well,  for  he  is  constantly  at  his  best, 
always  on  the  alert,  full  of  "pep"  and  "ginger"  and  fate  re- 
serves no  place  for  him  in  the  gallery  of  failure. 


He.  must  be  made  of  stone  who  does  not  feel, 
TO  YOU  ALL.     at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  mellow  influence 

of  the  good  patron  saint  of  Yule-tide,  who  does 
not  gladly  acknowledge  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  joy  of  giv- 
ing, not  merely  things  of  sense,  but  best  of  all,  that  help  and  en- 
couragement and  happy  holiday  greeting  under  whose  benign 
influence  we  are  all  children  again  basking  in  the  radiant  love 
of  Him  whose  birth  the  Christmas  season  commemorates. 

The  CHRONICLE  gladly  joins  in  the  splendid  spirit  of 
the  season  and  wishes  to  all  its  friends  and  to  all  the  friends  of 
the  University  a  Happy  Christmas  and  a  Prosperous  New  Year. 
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This  is  the  time  of  mighty 
ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT,     resolve,  of  endless  planning, 

of  careful  scrutiny,  not  only 
for  the  business  man  but  for  every  person  who  craves  success 
in  a  worthy  endeavor.  This  is  the  time  of  balance  sheets,  of 
new  sets  of  books,  of  new  systems,  the  time  of  re-organization 
and  re-adjustment.  Few  people  there  are  who  by  careful 
thought  cannot  find  in  the  record  of  the  year  material  a-plenty 
for  improved  methods,  for  a  loftier  ambition,  or  for  a  broader 
out-look.  True  the  balance  sheet  may  show  a  profit  but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  last  year's  methods  represent  the  acme  of 
perfection  and  he  is  indeed  easily  satisfied  who  in  his  smug 
complacence  can  find  no  room  for  improvement. 

The  student,  like  the  business  man,  must,  if  he  would  pro- 
gress, learn  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  year  that  is  gone 
the  lessons  which  will  ensure  the  success  of  1916.  If  methods 
wasteful  of  time  and  energy  have  prevailed,  even  in  part;  if 
unprofitable,  not  to  say  dangerous  associations  have  marred 
the  record  of  the  year ;  if  energy  and  ambition  have  been  pitched 
too  low,  then  the  wise  student  will  so  plan  that  the  coming 
twelve-month  will  mark  an  improvement  and  will  justify  his 
claim  to  intelligence  and  foresight  and  will-power.  Whether 
the  student  will  make  of  the  fabric  of  the  year  an  ugly,  mis- 
shapen thing  of  which  he  and  all  his  friends  must  be  ashamed, 
or  will  weave  it  into  a  thing  of  beauty  in  which  he  and  his  friends 
may  justly  glory  depends  upon  himself;  whether,  a  year  hence, 
his  investment  of  time  and  talent  and  energy  during  1916  will 
show  a  loss  or  a  profit  he  must  determine;  whether  he  is  to  be 
satisfied  with  ten  per  cent  of  efficiency  or  will  exact  from  himself 
the  full  measure  of  one  hundred  per  cent  rests  with  himself 
alone,  and  as  the  choice  is  his,  so  must  be  the  glory  or  the  shame. 


•William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

THE  MOUNT  WILSON  OBSERVATORY. 
HEN  the  Lick  Observatory  was  about  to  be  built,  as- 
^M  tronomers  were  for  the  first  time  given  unlimited 
liberty  in  every  detail,  in  its  equipment  as  well  as 
its  location  with  the  merely  nominal  restriction,  as 
they  themselves  considered  it,  of  placing  the  site 
somewhere  in  the  large  state  of  California.  As  is 
most  natural  on  such  occasions,  they  laid  too  much 
emphasis  upon  what  had  been  their  greatest  restric- 
tion before,  the  site.  They  placed  the  observatory  on  a  mountain 
top,  far  from  the  unsteady  and  impure  air  of  a  large  city,  but 
at  the  same  time  far  from  its  civil  and  mechanical  advantages. 
In  other  words,  the  telescope  was  the  best  and  its  site  was  the 
best,  but  the  human  nature  of  the  astronomer  was  almost  for- 
gotten. Living  alone,  as  it  were,  in  an  eaglet  eyrie,  twenty- 
six  miles  of  a  steep  and  winding  mountain  road  from  the  nearest 
town,  cut  off  at  times  completely  even  from  this  by  the  winter's 
snows,  how  was  he  to  get  even  the  necessities  of  life,  and,  if 
married,  where  was  his  wife,  where  were  his  children  to  live, 
and  where  were  they  to  go  to  school? 

These  difficulties  have  been  solved  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
erection  near  the  Observatory  of  private  dwellings  for  the 
astronomer  and  of  a  school  for  the  children.  The  automobile 
has  shortened  the  distance  to  civilization.  Water  from  neigh- 
boring springs  and  gasoline  have  furnished  light  and  power. 
And  now,  that  sixty  people  live  together  on  the  mountain  top, 
the  human  element  of  the  astronomer  is  receiving  due  con- 
sideration. 

Another  difficulty  soon  made  itself  keenly  felt,  the  want  of  a 
shop  in  which  small  instruments  or  attachments  could  be  built, 
or  at  least  repaired.     When  the  astronomer  had  mailed  the 

♦Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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letter  stating  the  nature  of  the  repair  he  needed,  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  at  least  a  week,  often  a  month  or  two,  before  the  instru- 
ment could  be  returned,  and  when  at  last  it  did  come,  it  hap- 
pened very  often  that  the  mechanic  had  misunderstood  his  in- 
structions, or  the  astronomer  had  miscalculated,  or  had  in  the 
meantime  excogitated  a  decided  improvement.  In  any  case, 
the  frequent  result  was  chagrin  and  loss  of  time. 

However,  our  earthly  woes  do  not  last  forever.  A  few 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  the  hearts  of 
astronomers  were  gladdened  again  by  an  offer  similar  to  their 
first.  They  were  to  build  a  telescope  and  an  observatory  larger 
than  the  Lick,  and  place  it  as  near  as  they  thought  fit  to  the 
great  city  of  Chicago.  Accordingly,  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
has  not  only  a  larger  telescope  (40-inch  as  compared  with  the 
Lick  36-inch)  and  a  greater  amount  of  secondary  apparatus, 
but  it  is  located  on  the  plains,  less  than  half  an  hour's  ride  from 
a  flourishing  town,  and  within  four  hours'  ride  of  Chicago. 
Large  mechanical  and  optical  workshops  are  placed  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  observatory  itself,  and  the  shafting  is  sup- 
ported on  pillars,  instead  of  being  hung  from  the  ceiling,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  vibrations  of  the  machinery,  in  case  the 
telescopes  should  be  used  while  the  machines  were  running. 
This  was  before  the  era  of  our  modern  perfected  motors.  The 
astronomer  can  thus  have  the  instrument  repaired  or  built 
under  his  very  eyes,  he  can  modify  his  views  and  apply  improve- 
ments as  he  sees  it  nearing  completion.  As  an  instance  of  these 
facilities,  we  may  mention  that  the  60-inch  mirror  on  Mount 
Wilson  was  ground  here  by  Eitchie,  and  an  entire  24-inch  re- 
flecting telescope  constructed  by  him. 

But  the  pendulum  now  swung  too  far  to  the  other  side. 
The  Yerkes  Observatory,  although  over  sixty  miles  from  Chicago 
and  about  forty  from  Milwaukee,  was  yet  too  near  to  the  impure 
skies  of  civilization,  so  that,  when  a  third  opportunity  presented 
itself,  the  choice  of  astronomers  reverted  to  the  mountain  top 
in  California.  While  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  surpasses 
the  Lick  and  Yerkes  in  instrumental  equipment,  it  enjoys  to  a 
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great  extent  the  advantages  of  both.  It  is  situated  on  a  mountain 
higher  even  than  that  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  It  is  three 
hours'  ride  by  automobile  from  the  business  center  of  the  large 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  two  hours'  ride  from  the  latter 's  in- 
growing city  of  Pasadena,  where  its  large  shops,  offices  and 
laboratories  arc  located  and  furnished  with  every  modern  facil- 
ity, while  an  emergency  shop  and  a  smaller  laboratory  are  in 
adjoining  buildings  on  the  mountain.  The  astronomers  use  the 
instruments  in  turn  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  month, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  at  their  choice  in  their  so-called 
"monastery"  on  the  mountain,  or  in  Pasadena  or  Los  Angeles. 

After  this  rather  lengthy  introduction  to  the  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory,  we  expect  to  find  it  the  very  best  in  the  world. 
And  so  it  is  for  the  purpose  it  has  set  itself,  that  is,  the  observa- 
tion, first  and  directly,  of  the  sun,  and  secondly  of  the  stars,  in 
so  far  as  they  disclose  the  stellar  nature  of  our  sun  and  the 
solar  nature  of  the  stars.  For  this  reason  the  word  "solar"  is 
an  essential  element  in  its  official  title,  The  Mount  Wilson  Solar 
Observatory.  It  has  been  built  and  is  supported  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
donations  to  scientific  research  ever  made  by  any  one  man  in 
the  United  States.  For  in  addition  to  it,  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
endowed  the  Magnetic  Department,  which  has  already  won  the 
gratitude  of  the  world  by  its  investigations  of  the  magnetic 
elements  of  the  earth  over  all  the  oceans  and  over  nearly  all 
the  land  of  the  globe.  The  Biological  Department  is  no  less 
active. 

The  first  instrument  to  be  erected  on  Mount  Wilson  was  the 
Snow  telescope,  given  by  a  lady  of  that  name.  Instead  of  mov- 
ing the  whole  telescope  weighing  ten  or  more  tons,  and  using 
enormous  clockwork  to  drive  it  and  keep  it  pointed  at  a  celestial 
object  in  its  path  across  the  sky,  only  one  large  plane  mirror 
is  provided  with  clockwork  in  a  machine  called  a  heliostat,  while 
the  telescope  rests  immovably  on  the  ground.  The  focal  length 
may  be  thus  increased  to  any  desirable  extent  and  much  greater 
magnification  obtained,  at  the  expense  however  of  some  distor- 
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tion  and  loss  of  light  on  account  of  the  one  or  more  mirrors  that 
are  employed. 

The  tube  of  the  telescope  is  replaced  by  a  long  and  narrow 
wooden  building,  protected  by  louvre-work  against  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  heliostat  sends  the  rays  of  the  sun  along  the  length 
of  this  building  to  its  further  end,  200  feet  away,  where  they  fall 
upon  a  large  concave  mirror,  which  then  reflects  them  back 
almost  the  whole  distance  and  form  a  real  image  of  the  sun, 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  upon  any  one  of  several  instruments 
according  to  the  tilt  of  the  mirror.  Thus,  the  sun's  image  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  photographic  plate,  or  upon  the  slit 
of  a  spectroscope  or  a  spectroheliograph. 

Anyone  who  has  never  experimented  on  such  a  large  scale, 
would  imagine,  as  astronomers  did  at  first,  that  the  more  quiet 
the  air  was  in  the  long  building  between  the  mirrors,  the  better 
the  sun's  image  would  be  also.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
upper  layers  of  the  air  were  warmer  and  therefore  rarer  than 
the  lower  ones,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  rays  of  light  suf- 
fered unequal  deviations  and  could  not  unite  to  form  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  sun.  The  remedy  was  soon  found,  and  a  number  of 
electric  fans  made  to  churn  up  the  air  and  equalize  its  temper- 
ature and  density.  The  difficulty  just  mentiond  then  suggested 
to  the  director,  George  E.  Hale,  the  idea  of  a  tower  telescope,  in 
which  the  heliostat  was  to  be  placed  high  upon  a  tower  and  send 
the  sun's  rays  down  vertically  through  a  lens,  which  would  then 
form  the  image  at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground  and 
through  it  upon  the  spectroheliograph  sunk  below  it  in  a  pit. 
The  idea  took  practical  shape  in  the  form  of  a  sixty-foot  tower 
telescope  and  thirty-foot  spectroheliograph,  which  gave  such 
excellent  results  that  a  one-hundred-and-fifty-f oot-tower  and  an 
eighty-foot  spectroheliograph  are  now  in  use.  No  enclosed  tube 
is  used  for  the  telescope,  and  the  air  is  free  to  circulate  as  it 
pleases.  This  freedom  favors  the  evenness  of  its  density,  and 
even  if  it  did  not  and  the  upper  and  lower  strata  were  unequally 
heated,  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  of  light  would  be  homo- 
geneous at  any  part  of  its  length. 
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The  spectroheliograph,  mentioned  several  times,  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  Prof.  Hale  himself.  Although  he  gives  due 
credit  to  those  that  designed  the  instrument  but  were  never  able 
actually  to  construct  one,  notably  the  Jesuit  Father  Carl  Braun  of 
Mariaschein  in  Bohemia,  still  he  deserves  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  first  to  make  one  and  overcome  all  of  its  practical  dif- 
ficulties. This  he  did  while  quite  a  young  man  at  his  twelve- 
inch  telescope  in  Kenwood,  one  of  the  precincts  of  Chicago. 
His  merits  were  rewarded  to  the  extent  that  he  became  the  first 
director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  where  he  at  once  built  a 
much  larger  instrument  and  attached  it  to  the  forty-inch  tele- 
scope. When  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  was  erected,  he 
became  its  first  director  also,  and  still  occupies  that  position. 
His  great  ability  and  pecuniary  resources  have  netted  him  many 
valuable  discoveries. 

The  spectroheliograph  is  a  most  elegant  intellectual  inven- 
tion. Let  us  imagine  ourselves  standing  at  the  base  of  the  150- 
foot  tower  on  Mount  Wilson.  The  heliostat  and  lens  are  high 
above  us,  but  they  have  formed  an  image  of  the  sun,  15%  inches 
in  diameter,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  spread  upon  a  table  just 
before  us.  The  image  is  bright  enough  not  to  need  any  enclos- 
ing tube  to  encase  the  sun's  rays,  although  of  course  a  small 
room  has  been  built  at  the  base  of  the  tower  to  protect  the  in- 
struments against  inclement  weather. 

The  image  is  very  distinct,  and  we  notice  one  or  more  sun 
spots,  which  we  might  draw  or  photograph.  However,  we  re- 
move the  paper,  and  see  a  long  and  very  narrow  opening,  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope,  so  narrow  that  we  must  take  the  as- 
tronomer's word  for  it  that  there  is  an  opening  at  all.  This 
slit  is  completely  off  the  sun's  image,  but  is  made  to  move  across 
it  with  uniform  speed.  It  is  plain  that  only  the  narrow  line  or 
chord  it  cuts  out  of  the  sun's  image  at  any  moment  can  send  its 
rays  through  the  slit  down  upon  the  prisms  of  the  spectrohelio- 
graph in  the  pit  below  us.  A  mirror  then  reflects  the  rays, 
now  separated  into  a  long  spectrum,  or  rainbow-colored  band, 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  glass  placed  near  the  slit  on  the  table 
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before  us.  From  the  bewildering  forest  of  innumerable  parallel 
black  lines  set  in  their  glorious  colored  field,  the  astronomer 
selects  one  which  he  knows  is  due  to  the  calcium,  hydrogen,  or 
any  other  element  in  the  sun.  The  spectrum  is  then  so  adjusted 
that  this  one  line  falls  upon  a  second  slit  and  then  upon  a  photo- 
graphic plate  placed  closely  upon  it.  The  length  of  this  line  is 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  chord  that  the  first  slit  cuts 
out  of  the  sun's  image  at  the  time.  It  will  be  continuous  or 
interrupted,  strong  or  weak,  according  as  there  is  more  or  less 
calcium,  hydrogen,  or  the  like,  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
sun.  Hence  as  the  first  slit  moves  across  the  sun's  image,  the 
second  moves  across  the  photographic  plate  and  there  builds  up 
the  sun'  image  in  any  color,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  in  the  element 
that  we  have  selected.  In  a  word,  and  this  is  the  beautiful  princi- 
ple of  the  spectroheliograph,  we  get  a  calcium,  hydrogen  or  iron 
picture  of  the  sun,  just  as  if  at  the  moment  that  substance  alone 
existed  where  it  is  in  the  sun  and  all  others  were  for  the  nonce 
annihilated.  Now  as  these  various  substances  are  of  different 
densities,  they  exist  most  probably  at  different  levels  on  the 
sun's  surface.  Hence  by  taking  their  spectroheliograms  we 
can  study  the  sun  in  its  third  dimension.  Placing  for  example,  the 
hydrogen  picture  of  a  sunspot  upon  its  calcium  picture,  and 
that  upon  its  iron  image,  we  can  look  at  a  sunspot  sideways,  and 
can  study  its  changes. 

The  unequalled  size  of  the  spectroheliograms  that  can  be 
taken  on  Mount  Wilson  have  already  disclosed  many  secrets  con- 
cerning the  sun's  constitution.  The  most  brilliant  discovery, 
however,  of  Prof.  Hale's,  is  probably  that  of  the  magnetism  in 
sunspots.    The  principle  is  this. 

We  may  perhaps  remember  from  our  study  of  "advanced 
physics ' '  that  in  a  ray  of  light  the  ether  vibrates  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  In  ordinary  light  of  any  or  all  colors, 
the  distance  from  the  central  line  line  of  any  particle  at  any 
moment  follows  a  known  law,  but  its  inclination  does  not,  so  that, 
if  we  had  instruments  for  the  purpose,  the  ray  would  look  like  a 
rough  rod.    When  light  is  polarized,  this  inclination  is  subject 
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to  law,  so  that  the  ray  may  be  likened  to  one  or  more  straight 
or  twisted  ribbons  existing  simultaneously  in  the  ray  or  diverg- 
ing and  separating.  The  reunion  of  these  polarized  rays  in  (lif- 
erent phases  or  different  colors  produces  the  gorgeous  pictures 
that  we  delighted  to  see  but  despaired  to  understand. 

Such  polarization  and  interference  may  be  produced  by 
crystals  of  various  kinds,  such  as  quartz,  or  Iceland  spar,  as 
well  as  by  magnetism.  When  we  complicate  matters  still  farther 
by  sending  spectral  colors  along  or  across  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force,  we  observe  what  is  called  the  Zeeman  effect  and  find  that 
our  spectral  lines  may  be  resolved  into  two,  three  or  more 
components.  It  was  by  study  of  this  kind  in  the  small  laboratory 
on  Mount  Wilson  and  in  the  larger  one  in  Pasadena,  in  conection 
Avith  a  careful  examination  of  spectrograms  of  sun  spots,  that 
Prof.  Hale  was  enabled  not  only  to  pronounce  definitively  that 
there  is  magnetism  in  sunspots,  but  also  to  measure  its  intensity. 
He  says  that  this  is  sometimes  as  high  as  nine-thousand  times 
the  earth's  magnetism.  For  these  very  refined  investigations 
the  150-foot  tower  telescojje  with  its  75-foot  spectrograph  is 
none  too  large,  although  it  separates  the  D  lines  more  than  an 
inch  and  shows  seventy-five  lines  of  the  iodine  absorption  spec- 
trum in  this  space  between  the  D's.  As  slight  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  sfjectrograph  might  produce  all  kinds  of 
errors,  it  is  to  prevent  these  as  much  as  possible  that  it  is  sunk 
into  a  pit. 

It  is  certain  that  the  magnetism  in  the  sun  cannot  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  permanent  magnets  such  as  lodestones,  be- 
cause even  a  moderate  red  heat  is  sufficient  to  deprive  terrestial 
substances  of  all  magnetism.  It  is  therefore  most  probably  due 
to  the  vortical  rotation  of  the  spots  and  to  that  of  the  sun  on  its 
axis.  Then  the  question  arises  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth,  and  whether  all  rotating  bodies  in  the 
heavens  must  be  magnetic  on  account  of  their  rotation.  Thus 
with  increased  instrumental  equipment  and  with  increased  dis- 
coveries, continually  new  problems  present  themselves  for  so- 
lution. 
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The  chief  instrumental  glory,  however,  of  the  Mount  Wil- 
son Observatory  at  present  is  its  60-inch  reflecting  telescope. 
A  reflecting  telescope  as  its  name  implies,  uses  a  curved  mirror 
to  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  while  a  refracting  one  uses  a  lens  to 
refract  them.  A  reflector  has  this  enormous  advantage  over  a 
refractor,  that  it  equally  reflects  all  the  rays  coming  from  a  star, 
no  matter  of  what  color,  it  does  not  separate  or  disperse  them 
as  a  lens  does.  It  has  therefore  but  one  focus  for  all  the  colors, 
the  same  one  focus  for  visual  as  well  as  photographic  rays.  A 
simple  lens  has  a  different  focus  for  every  color,  and  even  an 
achromatic  lens  can  in  principle  unite  only  two  colors  into  one 
common  focus,  so  that  when  the  lens  is  large,  as  in  the  Lick  and 
Yerkes  telescopes,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  as  perfectly  colorless 
an  image  of  a  star  as  a  reflector  can  produce.  This  is  a  defect 
in  the  nature  of  the  lens  as  we  understand  it  at  present,  which 
no  optical  skill  can  eliminate.  It  increases  with  increase  of  size, 
so  much  so  that  most  astronomers  are  of  the  opinion  that  no 
larger  refractors  will  ever  be  built,  and  that  we  have  already  out- 
stepped the  limit.  As  the  defect  mentioned  does  not  exist  at 
all  in  a  mirror,  there  is  no  limit  in  principle  to  the  size  of  a 
reflecting  telescope. 

To  this  advantage  we  may  add  the  practical  one  that  in  a 
mirror  there  is  only  one  surface  to  be  ground,  whereas  in  an 
achromatic  lens  there  are  four,  and  that  the  mounting  of  a  re- 
flector is  also  less  expensive.  However  as  nothing  in  this  world 
is  absolutely  perfect,  a  mirror  does  not  reflect  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  the  light  it  receives  as  a  refractor  transmits.  And 
when  the  silvering  is  tarnished,  this  percentage  is  still  further 
diminished.  The  silvering  may  be  renewed,  it  is  true,  but  this 
requires  time. 

The  mirror  on  Mount  Wilson  is  sixty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  largest  telescope  in  the  world, 
because  although  there  are  two  other  mirrors  of  that  size  ex- 
isting, they  are  comparatively  unknown.  It  was  ground  by 
George  W.  Richtey,  and  the  whole  mounting  was  designed  by 
him.    Although  its  own  weight  is  1,900  pounds,  and  that  of  the 
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moving  parts  of  the  telescope  is  23  tons,  the  heliostat  form  of 
mounting  in  which  only  a  plane  mirror  is  moved  by  the  clock- 
work, was  rejected  in  order  not  to  risk  the  distortion  which  this 
second  large  mirror  might  produce,  since  its  width  would  have 
to  be,  of  course,  sixty  inches  and  its  length,  on  account  of  its 
inclination,  about  twice  as  much,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of 
light  which  this  additional  reflection  from  so  large  a  surface 
would  entail. 

The  Mount  Wilson  mirror  faces  the  celestial  object  direct- 
ly, and  forms  an  image  of  it  as  a  distance  of  25  feet  in  front  of 
the  mirror.  For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience,  a  small  plane 
mirror  throws  this  image  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  where  it  may 
be  viewed  or  photographed.  Additional  concave  and  convex 
mirrors  so  enlarge  the  image  that  it  seems  to  come  from  a  tele- 
scope of  80,  100,  and  150  feet  focus. 

The  sight  of  this  large  telescope  is  truly  impressive.  All 
its  parts  are  of  heroic  size,  and  electricity  controls  its  every 
motion  except  that  of  directly  operating  the  clockwork  which 
makes  it  follow  a  star  in  its  motion  across  the  sky.  This  clock 
work  is  driven  by  a  weight  as  usual,  wound  up,  however,  by 
an  electric  motor,  although  in  some  observatories  an  electric 
motor  controlled  by  a  distant  time  clock  in  a  vault,  is  now  being 
used  in  a  direct  drive  with  encouraging  results. 

The  building  is  in  proportion  to  the  large  instrument  it 
protects,  and  has,  like  all  the  other  apparatus,  every  modern 
facility. 

The  work  already  done  with  the  60-inch  mirror  stamps  it 
undoubtedly  as  the  largest  and  best  telescope  in  the  world.  The 
wonderful  photographs  taken  with  it  by  Prof.  Ritchey  took  even 
the  professional  world  by  surprise.  Many  of  his  pictures  have 
been  reproduced  in  various  magazines.  He  himself  has  exhibited 
them  in  his  lectures  and  some  of  the  readers  of  these  lines  may 
remember  to  have  seen  them  in  the  Creighton  University  audi- 
torium on  March  2,  1911.  They  show  a  most  wonderful  amount 
of  detail  in  objects  that  have  hitherto  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
every  other  instrument.     But  not  even  the  lantern  slides  pre- 
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pared  by  Prof.  Ritchey  himself,  when  projected  upon  the  screen, 
can  equal  the  enlargements  he  has  made  and  exhibits  in  his 
own  private  laboratory  in  Pasadena.  It  was  the  writer's  good 
fortune  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  this  treasure  chamber, 
and  to  hear  the  professor  personally  explain  them.  The  defini- 
tion and  distinctness  of  every  detail  is  the  best  that  optical  art 
has  produced.  But  the  professor  aims  at  still  higher  excellence. 
Knowing  that  a  picture  must  necessarily  be  most  distinct  in 
its  central  part,  he  intends  to  photograph  many  of  his  best  ob- 
jects again,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  every  possible  detail  in 
its  outlying  parts,  he  will  place  all  these  parts  in  their  turn  in 
the  center  of  the  picture.  Surely,  there  is  an  unlimited  pro- 
gram mapped  out  for  the  giant  telescope.  It  will  never  be  idle, 
if  experts  like  Prof.  Eitchey  will  retain  the  exclusive  use  of  it, 
we  may  expect  still  more  beautiful  and  detailed  pictures  and  still 
greater  discoveries.  The  pictures  are  not  taken  for  their  beauty 
alone,  but  because  they  disclose  the  structure,  and  the  nature 
also,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  since  besides  photographing  these 
bodies,  the  large  size  of  the  telescope  permits  of  minute  investi- 
gations of  their  spectra.  With  good  reason  then  the  non-pro- 
fessional are  never  permitted  to  use  the  instruments  on  Mount 
Wilson,  nor  even  to  enter  the  buildings  without  a  special  permit. 
Let  beginners  look  through  a  small  telescope  first,  for  to  them 
the  mere  existence  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  and  of  the  craters  on 
the  moon  is  of  greater  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  amount  of 
structural  details. 

But  great  as  is  the  60-inch  reflector  on  Mount  Wilson,and 
great  as  is  the  work  it  has  already  done,  both  the  instrument 
and  its  work  are  going  to  be  surpassed.  The  construction  of 
a  100-inch  reflector  for  the  same  Observatory  is  now  well  under 
way  in  the  shops  at  Pasadena.  The  gigantic  size  of  some  of  its 
parts  provokes  almost  an  exclamation  of  wonderment  at  their 
seeming  grotesqueness,  just  as  if  one  had  strayed  into  the  work 
shop  of  a  colossus.  Even  the  builders  doubted  whether  the 
mountain  road  will  be  wide  enough,  especially  at  the  sharp 
turns,  to  carry  the  parts  to  their  final  destination,  so  that  they 
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constructed  a   rough  wooden  model  of  the  largest  piece   and 
carried  it  some  distance  up  the  road  and  there  left  it  at  a  siding. 

The  vitals  of  the  great  telescope  are  its  great  mirror  100 
inches,  that  is,  8  1/3  feet,  in  diameter.  At  first  sight  it  looks 
like  a  tremendous  disappointment.  Instead  of  the  clear  glass 
one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  optical  apparatus,  so  clear  that  the 
(JO-inch  mirror  before  silvering  betrayed  its  presence  only  by 
its  edge,  the  100- inch  looks  dark  green,  opaque,  and  full  of 
myriads  of  air  bubbles.  It  was  the  best  piece  that  the  glass 
makers  had  been  able  to  offer,  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  de- 
liberated long  upon  accepting  it  at  all.  But  as  one  of  its  sur- 
faces was  good,  the  grinding  was  commenced,  and  it  proceeded 
with  such  success  that  Prof.  Ritchey  is  confident  of  being  able 
to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  he  is  aiming  at,  if  only  the  disk  does 
not  crack  or  break  to  pieces. 

This  grinding  requires  the  highest  skill  and  infinite  patience. 
The  mirror  is  first  made  perfectly  spherical.  The  large  room 
in  which  the  operation  is  performed  is  double-walled  and  clouble- 
doored  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  as  even  as  possible. 
When  this  has  been  done,  a  brilliant  light  shining  through  a 
tiny  hole  is  placed  at  the  center  of  curvature.  The  light  radi- 
ating through  the  hole  falls  upon  the  unsilvered  mirror,  and  is 
reflected  right  back  upon  its  path  and  upon  a  tiny  diamond 
prism.  When  this  bundle  of  rays  appears  to  be  uniformly 
illuminated  through  to  an  observer  stationed  outside  the  room 
and  looking  through  a  small  opening,  the  mirror  is  perfect; 
if  not,  it  must  be  ground  in  the  faulty  spots  and  tested  again. 
Several  years  have  already  been  spent  in  this  preliminary  work. 

When  the  sphericity  is  satisfactory,  the  parabolization  is 
begun,  that  is,  the  mirror  must  be  ground  deeper  and  made 
less  concave  towards  the  edges.  This  is  done  in  practise  by  bring- 
ing its  rings,  or  zones  as  they  are  called,  to  the  various  computed 
spherical  curvatures.  This  is  now  progressing  in  a  promising 
manner.  But  the  work  is  trying,  it  is  so  delicate  that  a  careless 
touch  of  the  hand  may  require  weeks  of  labor  to  efface  its  mark. 
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No  wonder  then  that  Prof.  Ritchey  looks  worn,  as  much  as  he 
did  five  years  ago  when  he  sought  recreation  in  a  lecture  tour. 
In  the  meantime  the  building  of  the  monstrous  dome  and  the 
massive  pier  is  making  great  progress.  On  August  16,  last, 
when  I  saw  it,  the  sheeting  was  being  placed  on  the  dome  in 
order  to  roof  it  in.  The  giant  instrument  will  have  every  im- 
aginable  electrical  convenience  and  will  be  operable  from  several 
places.  Several  years  will  most  probably  elapse  before  it  will 
be  completed  and  ready  for  use.  When  this  consummation 
shall  have  been  reached,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  quickly 
give  an  account  of  itself,  and  although  we  expect  much  of  it, 
it  will  certainly  surpass  our  expectations. 


6/fpuGATiONAL  World 


CCORDING  to  the  Daily  Texan  for  November  27th, 
"The  full  salaries  of  six  professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity could  be  paid  from  the  returns  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  capitalization  of  the  hours  of  labor  lost 
through  loafing  on  the  campus/ ' 


Over  two  thousand  alumni  and  students  attended  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Home-coming  Mixer  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  November  20th,  after  the  Iowa  game.  A  varied 
program  was  given,  including  concert  by  the  university  band, 
fireworks  on  the  athletic  field,  dancing,  moving  pictures,  a  play 
and  a  faculty  reception. 


Stanford  and  the  University  of  California  have  just  closed 
their  first  football  season  without  meeting  each  other.  The 
chief  obstacle  has  been  the  freshman  rule.  Touching  on  this 
matter  the  California  Alumni  Weekly  for  November  20th  says : 
"It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  athletic  relations  with 
other  universities  that  they  shall  be  free  from  suspicion  and 
above  reproach.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  the  personnel  of  the 
teams  shall  be  made  up  from  college  students  who  come  normally 
from  the  secondary  school  to  the  University.  It  excludes  athletes 
of  long-standing  international  repute  who  may  be  set  up  to 
compete  against  men  coming  to  the  university  in  normal  course. 
It  has  been  adopted  universally  throughout  the  East  as  a  guar- 
anty for  the  purity  of  collegiate  athletics  and  has  proved  to  be 
a  highly  beneficial  measure." 


The  University  of  Georgia  is  considering  an  honor  system 
for  examinations. 


The  November  number  of  the  University  of  Texas  Magazine 
contains  the  following  timelv  editorial  comment:     "The  most 
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important  question  which  has  arisen  for  some  time  in  University 
circles  is  the  question  of  academic  freedom.  We  hear  its  echoes 
from  East  to  West.  The  phrase  has  taken  on  life  and  action  and 
the  professors  now  stand  out  in  most  every  case  as  a  self-con- 
trolled body  of  men  whose  duty  is  to  science  and  education  and 
not  some  other  master." 


Boston  College  has  named  its  new  athletic  grounds  "Alumni 
Field ' '  and  the  alumni  promptly  reciprocated  by  making  a  num- 
ber of  substantial  improvements  on  the  place. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  says,  in 
part,  of  the  new  Boston  College  campus :  * i  The  mere  walk  from 
Commonwealth  Avenue  toward  the  magnificient  recitation  build- 
ing— the  one  with  the  tower,  of  course,  for  the  Faculty  residence 
on  your  left  is  still  an  affair  of  derricks,  scaffolds,  and  tawiry 
gray  walls  of  but  a  quarter  of  their  intended  height — has  thrills 
you  never  suspected.  How  that  majestic  pile  gains  in  beauty 
as  you  come  nearer  and  get  its  noble  lines  foreshortened!  You 
might  almost  be  strolling  within  the  Cathedral  Close  at  Canter- 
bury, and  looking  up,  up,  at  a  wealth  of  Gothic  loveliness  and 
grace.  To  call  it ' one  of  the  sights  of  Boston'  is  no  extravagance. 
Nor  do  you  wonder  that  the  Catholics  boast  of  choosing  'the 
finest  campus  in  America.'  From  that  undulated  hillside,  where 
twenty  collegiate  structures  of  the  same  tawny  gray  stone  are  to 
be  grouped  in  dignified  harmony  when  the  plans  are  carried  to 
completion,  you  look  out  across  the  twin  lakes,  the  wooded  shores, 
the  Brookline  ridges  and  hillocks,  and,  far  on  beyond,  the  dim 
perspective  of  Boston,  where  a  faint,  ghostlike  campanile,  the 
Custom  House  tower,  seems  hanging  in  the  air. ' ' 


John  F.  Dodge,  of  Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Company,  has 
given  $10,000  to  the  University  of  Michigan  to  constitute  a  fund 
from  which  loans  are  to  be  made  to  needy  junior  and  senior 
students  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  money  to  be  repaid 
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after  graduation.  Control  of  the  fund  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering 
College  and  the  Professor  at  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  applicant  is  enrolled.  The  money  will  be  taken  charge 
of  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  under  the  constant  di- 
rection of  the  finance  committee,  and  principal  and  interest  will 
be  loaned  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $100  to  one  man  a  year  and 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $200  to  any  one  student.  Applicants  for 
loans  from  the  fund  will  be  required  to  sign  a  note  for  the 
amount  of  the  loan  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University 
within  two  years  of  graduation,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  from  the  date  of  graduation. 


The  registration  in  the  University  of  Michigan  this  year  is 
as  follows :  Literary  2,876,  Engineering  and  Architecture  1,498, 
Medical  325,  Law  431,  Pharmacy  114,  Homeopathic  53,  Dental 
351,  Graduate  267,  Summer  Session  1,677,  making  a  total,  after 
deducting  double  registrations  and  combined  courses  of  6,684 
as  compared  with  6,319  last  year  and  6,008  the  year  before.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  Summer  Session  there  has  been  a  gain  of  43  per 
cent  in  registration  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Decrying  recent  student  outbreaks,  the  Michigan  Alumni 
for  November  says  in  part :  "  If  it  could  become  generally  known 
how  seriously  and  earnestly  courageous  older  men  labored  with 
this  crowd  of  ex-high  school  students,  who  thought  that  college 
life  meant  rushes  and  the  destruction  of  property,  there  might  be 
a  different  opinion  of  the  seriousness  of  such  a  fracas.  More 
than  once  such  ebullitions  have  been  turned  aside  through  the 
prompt  action  of  older  and  more  responsible  men.  Mass  meet- 
ings to  teach  the  freshmen,  editorials  in  the  college  papers, 
personal  appeals  by  level-headed  upper  classmen  have  their 
effects,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  freshmen  in  the  future  will 
realize  the  responsibilities  of  college  life.  Blaming  a  freshman 
is  something  like  scolding  a  puppy.    He'll  learn  better." 
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The  Nobel  prize  of  $40,000  in  chemistry  has  been  awarded 
to  Professor  Theodore  W.  Richards  of  Harvard  for  his  work 
affecting  both  the  weight  of  atoms  and  the  theory  of  their  being. 


Plans  have  been  perfected  for  raising  an  endowment  fund 
of  $250,000  within  the  next  two  years  for  Sioux  Falls  College. 


Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  was  recently  bequeath- 
ed $100,000  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Stich,  a  capitalist  of  Independence, 
Kansas. 


Graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  have  raised  $3,000 
of  the  $15,000  which  they  expect  to  collect  as  a  memorial  fund 
to  commemorate  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  E.  Bessy,  Professor 
of  Botany. 


Mrs.  Marie  DeWitt,  who  died  recently  in  New  York  leaving 
an  estate  of  nearly  thirteen  million  dollars,  gave  the  bulk  of 
her  holdings  to  public  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  largest 
legacy  being  five  million  dollars  which  was  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  for  research  work. 


The  will  of  the  late  Justus  S.  Hotchkiss  leaves  nearly  a 
million  dollars  to  Yale  University. 


Oberlin  College  is  considering  the  abolition  of  its  academy 
which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  larger  than  the  college,  but  has 
now  only  one-fifth  as  many  students,  namely,  two  hundred. 
Speaking  of  the  matter,  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  says : 

"Historically  the  Academy  has  been  important;  the  fact 
that  the  Academy  has  '  a  deficit '  is  not  in  itself  any  more  signif- 
icant than  the  fact  that  the  College  department  has  a  deficit; 
and  the  Academy  is  doing  some  service.  Shall  it  continue? 
The  answer  must  ultimately  depend  on  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  service  of  the  Academy.  There  are  parents  who  feel  that 
they  prefer  to  send  children  to  a  school  like  the  Oberlin  Academy 
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rather  than  to  a  high  school,  but  probably  that  class  of  pupil  is 
not  large  and  will  not  be  the  determining  factor.  More  important 
are  the  pupils  who  are  very  irregular,  perhaps  because  they  come 
from  foreign  lands,  and  the  pupils  who  are  too  old  and  too  ma- 
ture to  get  needed  training  in  a  high  school.  It  is  the  last  class 
for  whom  the  Academy  is  important.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
study  will  be  made  of  that  part  of  the  attendance  in  recent 


Recent  donation  totaling  $325,000  have  been  made  the 
Oberlin  College  for  investment  in  the  interests  which  center 
in  the  fine  arts. 


The  Redwood  publication,  by  the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
(California)  for  November  contains  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  Rugby  and  American  football. 


The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas  held  a  big 
home-coming  in  Austin  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Michigan's  new  Union  Building  is  to  be  named  after  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  Angell. 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  director  of  Intramural 
Athletics  of  Michigan,  a  total  of  2,314  students  took  part  in 
such  sports,  during  the  past  year.  Among  the  largest  group 
are  football,  260;  basketball,  450;  baseball  (class),  285;  baseball 
(fraternity),  300;  rifle  shooting,  135;  class  track,  indoors,  277; 
tennis,  300. 


As  is  well  known,  Harvard  is  not  co-educational,  but  many 
of  the  Harvard  professors  teach  the  women  at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege. The  Cambridge  Law  School  for  women  has  lately  been 
opened  at  Radcliffe  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Beale  of 
Harvard.  There  are  nine  students  in  the  school  and  a  college 
degree  is  required  for  entrance. 
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The  Co-operative  Society  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  will  go  out  of  existence  when  the  institute  moves 
to  Cambridge,  the  faculty  and  students  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  take  out  membership  in  the  Harvard  Co- 
operative Society.  The  "Tech  Coop,"  has  for  years  paid  its 
profits  to  scholarship  funds — the  Harvard  profits  have  been  paid 
to  the  members.  The  report  of  the  Harvard  Society  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  shows  that  the  net  proceeds  for  that 
period  were  $15,200.  The  total  sales  for  the  year  were  $443,820, 
divided  as  follows: 

Men's  Furnishings  $  87,623.23 

Books   99,099.49 

Stationery  90,257.56 

Tailoring 36,767.48 

Furniture 33,141.04 

Coal  and  Wood 39,169.45 

Branch  Store   25,342.15 

$411,400.40 
University  Contracts   32,420.38 

Total $443,820.78 


Syracuse  University  is  to  have  the  largest  athletic  arena  in 
America,  its  stadium  covering  six  and  one-third  acres,  with  a 
normal  seating  capacity  of  20,000,  which  can  be  increased  to 
40,000.     The  stadium  covers  more  ground  than  the  Yale  Bowl. 


Texas  University  lost  $1,000  on  the  football  game  which 
they  played  with  the  University  of  Alabama.  Alabama  was 
guaranteed  $2,000  and  Notre  Dame  $4,000.  The  Daily  Texan 
insists  "more  support  on  the  part  of  Austin  citizens  is  necessary 
to  bring  more  big  games  to  Austin. ' ' 


The  expenditures  of  California  University  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1915,  were  $2,727,000,  as  compared  with 
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an  income  of  $2,784,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $57,000. 
The  assets  of  the  university  are  placed  at  sixteen  and  one-half 
millions  dollars.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  income  was  provided  by 
the  state  of  California,  the  remaining  forty  per  cent  being  given 
by  private  individuals. 


Three  hundred  California  alumni  attended  a  big  dinner  given 
in  San  Francisco  on  Friday,  November  12th,  the  purpose  of  the 
dinner  being  to  show  the  alumni  's  interest  in  football. 


The  Nebraska  University  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Pro- 
hibition Association  is  planning  a  Prohibition  Oratorical  Con- 
test which  will  be  held  about  the  first  of  next  February,  when 
three  prizes  of  $25.00,  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  oration  on  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 


Beginning  with  last  September  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  been  put  on  a  graduate  basis,  and 
hereafter  no  student  will  be  admitted  who  has  not  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  or  its  equivalent.  Persons  not  holders  of  a  de- 
gree may  be  admitted  as  hearers  but  they  will  not  be  registered 
as  students,  will  not  be  entitled  to  examination  and  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  degrees. 


George  Washington  University  Law  School  has  raised  its 
entrance  requirements  to  one  year  of  college  work,  required, 
however,  only  from  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Students  over  twenty-one  will  still  be  admitted  on  a  high  school 
certificate. 


AD  SANCTUM  FRANCISCUM 

Urbe  Parisiaca  surgit  collis  scopulosus, 

Temporibus  priscis,  Cypride  matre,  sacer ; 
Martyre  nunc  redolens  tamquam  lacrimis  Nabathaeis, 

Quae  sauves  aurae  jure  Deum  usque  volant. 
Obscuris  tenebris  includunt  viscera  montis 

Angustam  cryptam;  labe  sine  ara  stetit. 
Oh!  aditus  sanctus,  sane  coeleste  sacellum, 

Haud  secus  ac  uterus  prodigii  ecce  ferax! 
Hie  genitus  forma  cunctis  praestantior  artus, 

Hie  superincumbit  dius  et  acer  amor, 
Donee  usque  animus  septemgeminus  capiatur, 

Donee  prodierit  Numinus  inde  phalanx! 
Inter  eos  et  Tu,  Xaveri,  Domini  integer  aequi, 

Gentium  Eoarum,  gemmiferaeque  plagae, 
Flavorum  Serum  pietatis  nuntius  acer, 

Sole  oriente  jubar,  mane  decorque  novi ! 
Hoc  autem  tecum  nobis  laetabile  festum, 

Hoc  natalitium  proh!  tibi  fine  carens, 
Isti  sit  comiti  Jesus  legionis  et  album, 

Arrha  sit  aetatis,  quam  dabit  aethra  Dei! 
Hicce  dies  cunctis  pariter  f elix  sit  et  illis 

Qui  nobiscum  nunc  Te  reverentu  Herum. 
Sis  facilis,  Francisce,  modis  quos  jam  tibi  feci, 

Quo  liceat  melius  concinere  ante  Thronum! 


Poem  composed  by  John  E.  Kenny,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the  Preparatory 
Department.    It  was  read  on  President's  Day,  December  4,  1915. 
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IN  SMOKE  WREATHS  BLUE 

In  smoke  wreaths  blue,  blown  whitherwise 

A  face  of  olden  days  doth  rise 

And  in  my  dreamy  reverie 
It  wiles  with  wanton  writchery 

And  conjures  up  old  dreams — old  ties. 

Mem'ry  yields  back  with  yearning  sighs 
The  fragrant  hair,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 

The  face  that  more  I'll  only  see 
In  smoke  wreaths  blue, 
And  yet  though  swiftly  youthtime  flies 

Though  love's  sweet  passion  droops  and  dies 
And  all  our  heart-held  fancies  flee 
Still  lives  my  vision  on  for  me 

A  girlish  face  that  doth  uprise 
In  smoke  wreaths  blue. 

—BRADFORD  MURPHY 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 6th,  the  Varsity  team  met  and 
defeated  the  fast  aggregation  from 
St.  Thomas  College  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  by  a  score  of  27  to  7, 
this  being  the  second  victory  that 
any  team  has  gained  over  St. 
Thomas  in  six  years.  The  game 
was  hard  fought  and  spectacular 
from  start  to  finish. 


The  Notre  Dame  celebrated  foot- 
ball team  defeated  the  Varsity 
eleven  on  the  local  campus  on 
Saturday,  November  13th,  by  a 
score  of  41  to  nothing.  The  local 
players  were  clearly  outclassed, 
but  there  was  no  word  of  criticism 
by  the  monster  crowd  which  at- 
tended the  game,  for  the  support- 
ers of  the  Blue  and  White  fought 
hard  from  start  to  finish.  Speak- 
ing of  the  contest  one  of  the  local 
dailies  said : 

"The  only  department  wherein 
Creighton  appeared  to  have  the 
edge  on  Notre  Dame  was  in  punt- 
ing. Earl  Wise,  conceded  to  be 
the  best  punter  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  this  year,  got  away  to  a 
bad  start  when  his  first  attempt 
was  intercepted,  but  thereafter  he 
distanced  the  Notre  Dame  men  in 
kicking  out  of  danger  whenever 
called  upon  to  use  his  toe. 

"Creighton  isn't  to  be  sneered 


at  for  being  defeated  by  Notre 
Dame.  The  team  is  to  be  praised 
for  fighting  so  hard  that  a  75  to  0 
or  even  worse  score  was  not 
run  up  against  it.  Notre  Dame  is 
able  to  show  any  eleven  in  the 
United  States,  bar  none,  a  thing  or 
two  in  this  old  game,  and  when 
a  squad  like  Creighton,  with  no 
better  game  than  it  had  as  a  lead- 
er to  this  tangle,  prevents  a  per- 
fect succession  of  touchdowns,  it 
is  entitled  to  the  unstinted  praise 
of  everyone. 

"And  another  thing,  Creighton 
by  bringing  Notre  Dame  to  Oma- 
ha, gave  some  8,000  or  more  fol- 
lowers of  the  sport  here  an  op- 
portunity to  see  some  real  foot- 
ball— something  they  have  not  had 
in  recent  years. 

"Every  man  on  the  Creighton 
team,   from  guard  to  guard  and- 
down  to  the  fullback,  played  like 
his  life  depended  upon  it." 

On  Friday  evening  proceding 
the  game,  a  monster  torch-light 
parade  was  held  by  the  students 
of  the  various  colleges  through 
the  down-town  streets,  accom- 
panied by  two  bands  and  a  num- 
ber of  floats  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Under  the  leadership  of 
officers  of  the  Booster  Club,  all  of 
the  arrangements  were  carefully 
made    and   carried   out,    and   the 
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demonstration  was  the  most  cred- 
itable in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity.   The  co-operation  of  the  met- 
ropolitan police  force  was  secured 
in    advance    and    special    officers 
were  stationed  at  the  intersections 
to   stop   traffic   while   the   parade 
was  passing.    Generous  supplies  of 
red    fire    were    burned    on    street 
corners  and  there  was  no  end  of 
college  yells  from  the  marchers. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  orderly 
and  the  throngs  of  bystanders  on 
the    streets   traversed   were    very 
favorably    impressed.      The    most 
unique  float  was  that  of  the  fresh- 
man medics,  who  staged  a  clever 
imitation   of   an   operating   room, 
with     a     player    labeled    "Notre 
Dame"  on  the  operating  table  and 
a  number  of  Creighton  men  close 
at  hand  with  saws  and  hammers 
ready  for  the  operation.    A  player 
labeled     "St.     Thomas"     hopped 
around  on  crutches,  and  another 
labeled  "South  Dakota"  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  float  waiting  for 
admission  to  the  operating  room. 

The  Law  students  carried  a  cof- 
fin labeled  "Notre  Dame"  on  an 
improvised  hearse.  The  students 
of  all  the  Colleges  were  provided 
with  bells  and  horns  and  other 
noise-making  devices,  and  for  sev- 
eral hours  the  business  portion  of 
the  city  was  enjoying  a  genuine 
college  demonstration,  in  which 
the  best  of  order  and  good  fel- 
lowship prevailed. 

Following  was  the  line-up  of 
the  game: 


Creighton  (0) 
W.  Brennan  . . . 

E.  Wise 

R.  Gray  

C.  Kamanski  . 
H.  Stapleton  . . , 
J.  Shannon  (C) 

J.  Hale 

C.  Nigro 

R.  Platz 

M  Flanagan  . . 
C  Lutes 


Notre  Dame  (41) 

.  .L.  E M.  Edwards 

..L.  T L.  Stephan 

.JUG E.  Keefe 

..  C H.  O'Donnell 

..R.G.. Fitzgerald   (C) 
..R.  T...F.  Rydzewskl 

..R.  E H.  Baujan 

..Q.B J.  Phelan 

..L.H S.  Cofall 

.  .R.  H D.   Bergman 

.  .F.  B C.  Bachman 


Following  are  the  statistics  of  the 
game: 

Yards  gained — Creighton,  174  (Nigro 
87,  Flanagan  45,  Platz  25,  Brennan  6, 
Doty  6,  Lutes  5.)  Notre  Dame  468 
(Bergman  22,  Bachman  89,  Cofall  155, 
Phelan,  48,  Edward  5,  Rydzewski  5, 
Fitzgerald  22,  Whipple  10,  Miller  102). 

First  Downs — Creighton  8,  Notre 
Dame  25. 

Forward  Passes — Creighton  attempt- 
ed 25,  of  which  six  were  completed  for 
a  total  gain  of  56  yards  (9,  23,  5,  13,  4 
and  2  yards).  Notre  Dame  attempted 
nine,  of  which  three  were  successful 
for  a  total  of  42  yards  (17,  15  and  10 
yards). 

Punts — Cofall  2,  average  53  yards; 
Phelan  1,  20  yards.  Total,  Notre  Dame 
punts,  126  yards.  Wise,  7  punts;  aver- 
age 313/7  yards;  total  distance  230 
yards. 

Penalties — Notre  Dame,  80  yards; 
Creighton,  15  yards. 

Return  on  Kicks  and  Kickoffs — Notre 
Dame,  61  yards  on  seven  punts  and  one 
kickoff;  Creighton  49  yards  on  three 
punts,  an  attempted  place  kick  and 
five  kickoffs. 

A  number  of  box  parties  were 
given  at  the  game,  among  those 
making  reservations  being  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Nash,  Charles  Hamil- 
ton, Frank  McDermott  of  Council 
Bluffs,  the  Omaha  City  Commis- 
sioners, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  V. 
Burkley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Byrne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Smyth. 


Turkey  Day  witnessed  on  Creigh- 
ton's  campus  one  of  the  most  hot- 
ly contested  games  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  when  South  Dakota 
and  the  Varsity  football  teams  bat- 
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tied  to  a  scoreless  tie.  The  feature 
of  the  game  was  Marty  Flanagan 's 
forty-seven-yard  racetaf  ter  Sprague 
who  was  carrying  the  ball  for  the 
visitors  toward  what  appeared  a 
safe  goal.  Flanagan,  when  with- 
in striking  distance,  hurled  him- 
self at  the  runner  and  succeeded 
in  overhauling  him  on  the  seven- 
teen  yard   line. 

Speaking  of  the  game,  one  of 
the  local  papers  said:  "Four 
thousand  spectators  in  the  grand- 
stands and  on  the  field  held  their 
breath  as  they  watched  the  desper- 
ate dive,  and  four  thousand  throats 
cheered  madly  as  the  South  Da- 
kotan  dropped  in  his  tracks. 

"Save  for  this  solitary  occasion, 
neither  team  forced  its  way  to 
within  speaking  distance  of  a 
touchdown  at  any  time  during  the 
play.  Surging  back  and  forth 
most  of  the  time  in  the  neutral 
territory  between  the  forty-yard 
lines,  it  was  nip  and  tuck  to  even 
make  first  downs  and  punting  was 
frequently  resorted  to  on  both 
sides. " 


The  Alumni  Home-coming  of  the 
Dental  department  on  November 
12th  and  13th  was  perhaps  the 
most  enjoyable  and  successful  of 
their  reunions  thus  far  held.  The 
program  was  carried  out  as  plan- 
ned, and  all  parts  of  it — the  clin- 
ics, the  dinner,  as  well  as  the  after- 
dinner  papers  and  speeches,  the 
reception  and  dance,  and  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Creighton-Notre 
Dame  football  game — were  cred- 
itable alike  to  the  Association  and 


to  the  officers  and  committee  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

We  subjoin  a  synopsis  of  the 
various  clinics  which  were  given" 
by  former  students  or  present  pro- 
fessors. Dr.  Charles  Anders  of 
Omaha  demonstrated  cavity  prep- 
aration and  technic  for  making 
gold  foil  restoration.  The  clinic 
of  Dr.  Walter  Sorenson  of  Omaha 
consisted  of  amalgam  restoration 
where  teeth  are  badly  broken 
down  and  avoiding  the  use  of 
crowns.  Demonstrating  the  Cran- 
dall  matrix,  Dr.  Charles  Wonder 
of  Omaha,  who  is  making  a  spe- 
damoeba  found  in  pyorrhea  pock- 
explained  conditions  in  the  mouth 
of  a  patient  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment, In  connection  with  this 
clinic,  Dr.  Connett  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  made  several  micro- 
scopic specimens  showing  the  en- 
damoeba  found  in  pyrorhea  pock- 
ets. Dr.  Albert  Davis  of  Oxford 
gave  the  technic  of  administering 
novocain  in  conductive  anesthesia 
for  the  removal  of  impacted  third 
molars  and  for  other  dental  op- 
erations. Dr.  L.  E.  Myers  of 
Blair  demonstrated  the  method  of 
successfully  removing  calcareous 
deposits  and  stains  without  muti- 
lating the  soft  tissues,  when  giv- 
ing prophylactic  treatment.  Dr. 
A.  R.  Lucas  of  Omaha  demonstrat- 
ed the  advantages  of  the  Gysi 
adaptable  articular,  by  which  very 
efficient  artificial  dentures  may  be 
made.  Dr.  Ralph  Carney  of  Oma- 
ha gave  a  method  of  casting  metal 
plates.  Dr.  James  Graham  of  the 
College    of   Dentistry    showed    a 
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number  of  beautiful  skiagraphs, 
presenting  pathological  conditions ; 
he  also  explained  and  demonstrat- 
ed the  technic  for  taking  X-Ray 
photographs.  Dr.  B.  F.  Gibbs  of 
Council  Bluffs  showed  the  differ- 
ent results  obtained  in  making  in- 
lays by  the  various  methods  of 
manipulating  wax.  These  experi- 
ments were  verifications  of  those 
made  by  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation's Research  Commission. 


Delta  Theta  Phi  law  fraternity 
entertained  on  Monday  evening, 
November  15th,  at  a  banquet  at 
Hotel  Loyal  in  honor  of  Messrs. 
Frank  T.  Walker  and  Leo  R. 
Lowry,  members  of  the  junior 
class,  who  were  lately  initiated 
into  the  fraternity.  Mr.  Julius  D. 
Cronin,  dean  of  the  fraternity,  pre- 
sided. Toasts  were  responded  to 
by  the  following :  Frank  T.  Walk- 
er, Leo  R.  Lowry,  Arthur  L.  Swy- 
gard,  Preston  T.  McAvoy,  Frank 
A.  Barrett,  Frank  Silver,  Chester 
Morgan,  John  J.  Shannon,  Thomas 
E.  Dunbar,  John  V.  Beveridge, 
William  McHall  and  William  J. 
Wilkinson. 


Mr.  Francis  A.  Safranek,  a  form- 
er law  student,  was  married  on 
Wednesday,  November  10th,  at 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  to  Miss  Anna 
Barbara  Lang.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saf- 
ranek will  be  at  home  at  Tecum- 
seh,  Nebraska,  after  December 
15th. 


in  Histology  and  Embryology  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  A  piece 
of  research  work  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  wax  of  the  heart  secured 
the  doctor  the  appointment. 


.Joseph  M.  Thueringer,    M.    D. 
1911,  has  been  appointed  assistant 


Mr.  H.  A.  Collins,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  Sarpy  County, 
Nebraska,  a  second-year  student 
in  the  night  classes  of  the  College 
of  Law,  recently  issued  a  circular 
to  his  teachers  containing  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  Rural  Life: 
"It  is  our  purpose  to  intensify 
rural  life  of  the  communities  mak- 
ing the  schools  to  serve  agricult- 
ural interests.  Our  people  in 
Sarpy  County  are  distinctly  agri- 
cultural and  their  demand  is  that 
their  schools  educate  their  children 
in  terms  of  rural  life  and  for  the 
business  of  farming.  The  study 
of  general  subject  matter  adds  to 
the  social  and  aesthetic  enjoyment 
of  a  community  while  agriculture 
and  kindred  subjects  add  power 
in  farm  production  and  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  farm  pro- 
ducts. All  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum are  of  importance  to  the  en- 
joyment and  appreciation  of  farm 
life,  but  much  of  this  has  been  de- 
feated through  lack  of  proper  ap- 
plications of  subject  matter  to 
every  day  life. 

To  make  our  school  work  more 
efficient,  the  entire  community 
must  have  an  interest  in  the  school. 
An  enthusiasm  must  be  created  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  the  school,  that  their 
co-operation  may  be  obtained. 
There  must  be  something  material 
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as  well  as  intellectual  to  draw 
them  to  the  realization  that  some- 
thing is  being  accomplished. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  in- 
tensely the  boys  will  study  the 
selection  of  seed  corn  and  pota- 
toes when  competing  in  club  work. 
There  is  no  fun  or  intensity  for 
them  unless  competing.  The  girls 
will  prepare  dishes  for  home  table 
and  take  a  greater  interest  in  home 
life  by  this  practical  method. ' ' 


The  first  break  in  the  current 
school  year,  the  Thanksgiving  re- 
cess commenced  on  Wednesday, 
November  24th,  and  ended  on 
Monday,  November  29th.  Many 
of  the  students  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations  which  begin  on  De- 
cember 13th. 


The  results  of  the  first  quarterly 
examinations  for  the  College  of 
Arts  were  announced  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  November  16th,  by 
Dean  Kobert  Kelly.  President 
McMenamy  addressed  the  students 
briefly,  urging  them  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  class- 
room. Honors  were  announced  as 
follows : 

College  Department :  Senior  and 
Junior  Classes — No  honor  list  pub- 
lished. 

Sophomore  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, Emmet  Randolph,  91 ;  first 
honors,  Elmer  Bergman;  second 
honors,  Elmer  Barr. 

Sophomore  Pre-Medic  Class — 
Highest  honors,  Albert  Swedholm, 
94;  first  honors,  Lawrence  Gron- 


ney,  Dean  Tipton;  second  honors, 
Bernard  McGovern,  Fred  Lam, 
Eugene  McCabe,  John  McDon- 
ough,  John  Mannion. 

Freshman  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, Paul  Kennebeck ;  first  honors, 
Ralston  Spearman,  Wayne  Kiet- 
ges ;  second  honors,  Kenneth  Rop- 
er, George  0 'Toole,  Edward  Per- 
shoff,  Marshall  O'Neill. 

Freshman  Pre-Medic  Class,  (six- 
year  course) — Highest  honors, 
Joseph  Malloy;  second  honors, 
Homor  Palmateer,  Emmett  Dough- 
erty, James  Dugher,  Karl  May. 

Freshman  Pre-Medic  Class  (five- 
year  course) — Highest  honors, 
Joseph  Lorensen,  Isadore  Rips ; 
first  honors,  Carroll  Jensen,  Wen- 
.dell  Moore ;  second  honors,  Jacob 
Lande,  Patrick  McGovern. 

In  the  High  School  Department 
highest  honors  were  as  follows: 
Fourth  High  A — Ralph  Wilson; 
Fourth  High  B — Lyle  Doran; 
Third  High  A— Ralph  Svoboda; 
Third  High  B — Brendan  Brown; 
Second  High  A — George  Henne- 
gan ;  Second  High  B — John  Reilly  ; 
Second  High  C — Burk  Shea ;  First 
High  A — Carl  Kruger ;  First  High 
B — Robert  Burkley,  Edgar  Norris  ; 
First  High  C— Clifford  Craft; First 
High  D — Allen  Ryan. 


The  second  University  dance  for 
the  year  was  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mixer  Club  at  the 
Fontenelle  Hotel  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, November  23.  The  dance  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  football  team 
and  the  chaperones  were  members 
of  the  Athletic  Board  and  their 
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wives.  Only  University  students 
and  alumni  were  admitted.  The 
dance  was  an  entire  success  and 
all  present  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  Mixer  Club  officers 
for  the  creditable  showing  that 
was  made  this  year  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  University  dances. 

A  number  of  other  dances  will 
be  given  during  the  winter  in  hon- 
or of  the  senior  class,  the  faculty 
and  the  Glee  Club. 


The  Creighton  University  Cath- 
olic Club  held  its  November  meet- 
ing on  Sunday,  November  7th.  The 
entertainment  committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  delightfully 
interesting  program.  Mr.  Herbert 
Herkenwrath  's  piano  selections 
were  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all 
present.  Mr.  John  J.  Gallagher 
made  such  a  profound  impression 
by  his  dialectical  rendition  of 
Daly's  Italian  character  poems, 
that  the  club  eagerly  expects  to 
have  him  appear  again  in  the  near 
future.  Mr.  E.  M.  Clennon,  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  Mr. 
Schwedelm,  sang  two  solos  which 
were  well  received.  Mr.  Clennon 
has  a  powerful,  yet  well  modulated 
voice. 

Paul  L.  Martin,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  addressed  the  Club 
on  the  all-important  subject  of 
1 '  Alumni  Co-operation. ' '  He  aptly 
portrayed  the  tremendous  good 
such  organizations  as  the  Creigh- 
ton Catholic  Club,  can  do  for  its 
individual  members;  and  then, 
taking  the  alumni  associations  of 
various  other  big  colleges  as  ex- 


amples, he  demonstrated  the  result 
of  their  activities,  showing  that 
the  success  of  all  great  colleges  is 
due  to  the  alumni  who,  in  return, 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  College.  He  proved 
that  the  debt  a  graduate  owes  to 
his  "Alma  Mater"  can  only  be 
paid  by,  financially  as  well  as  mor- 
ally, supporting  progressive  un- 
dertakings, such  as  the  new 
Creighton  Gymnasium,  now  in 
course  of  construction. 

Mr.  Martin  interspersed  his  dis- 
course with  a  number  of  humorous 
anecdotes,  reminiscent  of  his  school 
days  and  of  the  early  times  when 
Creighton  University  was  in  its 
infancy. 

Reverend  Father  Whelan  closed 
the  program  by  earnestly  appeal- 
ing to  each  one  present  to  bring 
another  member  of  the  Club  to  the 
next  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held 
on  Sunday  December  5th. 


Mr.  Louis  J.  Schneider,  LL.  B. 
'08,  City  Attorney  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  visited  the  Senior 
Law  class  lately  and  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  experi- 
ence. He  told  the  students  of  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  he  had 
participated  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  character  and  study, 
saying  that  without  both  no  young 
man  could  hope  to  succeed. 


A  canvas  of  the  alumni  is  being 
made  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  such  of  their  activities 
as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association.     The  re- 
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sponse  has  been  generous,  but 
there  are  still  a  number  of  strag- 
glers who  are  urged  to  send  in 
their  cards  at  once.  Alumni  who 
have  not  received  such  request  for 
information  may  secure  the  proper 
blanks  on  application  to  THE 
CHRONICLE. 

For  the  information  of  the  alum- 
ni, the  following  extracts  from  the 
cards  are  herewith  reproduced: 

Dr.  Herbert  Taylor  Harris,  M. 
D.  '02,  is  practicing  at  Basin,  Wy- 
oming. In  1913  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  From  1905  to  1908  he 
was  chief  surgeon  of  the  Sheridan 
Coal  Company  at  Deitz,  Wyoming. 
From  1904  to  1905  he  did  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  Austria.  Since  1911 
he  has  been  president  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Woodward, 
Arts  1903,  is  engaged  as  a  coal 
mine  operator  at  Roundup,  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  Chester  D.  Fletcher,  LL.  B. 
13,  is  practicing  in  Schuyler,  Ne- 
braska, where,  since  May  1st,  1915, 
he  has  been  city  attorney. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Driscoll,  A.  B. 

1910,  is  secretary  to  Congressman 
Hitchcock  of  Nebraska,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  P.  Connolly,  D.  D.  S. 

1911,  served  two  terms  as  county 
commissioner  of  Douglas  County — 
1898  to  1904;  was  a  member  of 
the  Nebraska  House  of  Represent- 
atives during  the  thirty-first  ses- 
sion (1908-1909)  and  is  now  serv- 


ing a  four-year  term  as  a  member 
of  the  recreation  board  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Leo  Francis  Castle,  M.  D. 
1912,  who  is  practicing  medicine 
at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  was  city  phy- 
sician at  that  place  during  1913 
and  1914.  Dr.  Castle  suggests  the 
organization  of  an  alumni  chapter 
wherever  five  or  ten  graduates  are 
located,  and  reports  that  Dr.  J.  J. 
Galligan  of  Salt  Lake  City  is 
working  on  such  a  scheme  for  his 
territory. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Donnelly,  M.  D. 
'12,  who  is  practicing  medicine  at 
Mt.  Angel,  Oregon,  served  an  in- 
terneship  from  1912  to  1913  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Boyle,  A.  B. 
1912,  is  at  present  studying  for 
the  priesthood  at  the  College  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Mr.  Arnold  S.  Borglum,  Arts 
'85,  now  manager  of  the  Darlow 
Advertising  Company,  Omaha,  sug- 
gests that  the  University  start  an 
advertising  and  business  manage- 
ment course. 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Burke,  LL.  B. 
1912,  who  is  practicing  in  Omaha 
has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
the  Miller  Park  Social  Center. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Swartzlander,  M. 
D.  1912,  who  is  practicing  med- 
icine at  Oyen,  Alberta,  Canada,  is 
coroner  for  the  province  of  Al- 
berta. 

Mr.  Philip  Siegel,  Ph.  G.  '09,  is 
practicing  his  profession  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist  at  San  Ignacio 
112,  Havana,  Cuba.    From  May  30, 
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1912,  to  the  present  date,  he  has 
been  chief  of  the  laboratories  of 
Manuel  Johnson  Inc.  at  Havana. 

Mr.  Athony  Parson,  M.  D.  10, 
who  is  practicing  at  Valley,  Ne- 
braska, is  a  member  of  the  Valley 
school  board  and  president  of  the 
Valley  Civic  League. 

Mr.  John  K.  Muldoon,  M.  D. 
'08,  has  been  city  physician  at 
Arapahoe,  Nebraska,  since  1912. 

Mr.  Einar  V.  Blak,  M.  D.  1913, 
is  practicing  at  Gordon,  Nebraska, 
and  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
medical  corps  of  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Guard.  Dr.  Blak  holds  an 
A.  B.  from  the  University  of  Cop- 
enhagen, Denmark. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Emery,  A.  B.  1911,  is 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Gree- 
ley, Nebraska,  and  secretary  of 
the  Greeley  Commercial  Club. 

Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  A.  B.  '04, 
LL.  B.  '08,  is  practicing  law  at 
Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Poster,  M.  D.  '06, 
is  assistant  physician  at  the  State 
Insane  Hospital  at  Norfolk,  Ne- 
braska. He  is  also  vice  president 
of  the  Northwestern  Nebraska 
Medical  Society. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Foltz,  M.  D.  14, 
is  police  surgeon  of  the  city  of 
Omaha,  since  Maj^  1914. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Brugh,  D.  D.  S. 
13,  who  is  practicing  at  Chester, 
Nebraska,  is  secretary -treasurer  of 
the  Southwest  Nebraska  Dental 
Society. 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Lanphier,  A.  B. 
'04,  M.  D.  '08,  is  located  at  Sutton, 
Nebraska.     For  the  year  1913-14 


he  was  president  of  the  Clay  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society. 

Mr.  V.  V.  Smrha,  M.  D.  '05,  of 
Milligan,  Nebraska,  was  supreme 
medical  examiner  of  the  Western 
Bohemian  Fraternal  Association 
for  the  year  1911. 


WHEREAS :  our  classmate, 
Frank  Ryan  has  sustained  an  ir- 
reparable loss  through  the  death 
of  his  father,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  sincerely 
condole  with  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  this  hour  of  their  af- 
fliction, and  commend  them,  for 
consolation  to  Him  who  orders  all 
things  for  the  best,  and  whose 
chastisements  are  meant  in  mercy. 

RESOLVED,     that   a   copy    of 
these   resolutions   be   sent   to   our 
classmate,  and  that  copy  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Creighton  Chronicle. 
LEONA  CROWLEY,  Sec. 
J.  H.  WINN,  President. 


Another  honor  came  to  Creigh- 
ton University  lately  when  Profes- 
sor Rigge  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  Vol.  LXXV.  No.  9. 
As  most  of  his  time  is  devoted  to 
teaching  physics,  and  he  can  pur- 
sue his  favorite  study  of  astron- 
omy only  as  a  side  issue  and  in 
his  few  leisure  hours,  the  accept- 
ance of  his  paper  by  such  a  high- 
class  technical  journal  set  the 
crown  upon  his  most  ambitious  as- 
pirations. 

The  article  in  question  is  en- 
titled "The  Solar  Eclipse  of  1916, 
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December  24,"  and  is  illustrated 
by  two  diagrams.  It  deals  with 
an  eclipse  that  is  exceptional  in 
many  ways,  such  as  in  its  magni- 
tude, and  in  the  time,  place  and 
manner  of  its  occurrence.  For  this 
reason,  the  construction  of  the 
eclipse  map,  in  which  Professor 
Rigge  is  now  being  acknowledged 
as  an  expert,  presented  unusual 
difficulties.  What  these  difficulties 
were  and  how  they  were  solved 
is  stated  clearly  and  briefly  in  the 
course  of  five  pages.  As  the  same 
article  has  been  rewritten  in  pop- 
ular style  so  as  to  be  deprived  of 
all  unintelligible  mathematics,  and 
will  appear  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  Popular  Astronomy,  we  will 
not  forestall  matters  by  entering 
into  further  details  at  present. 

The  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Roy- 
al Astronomical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  completes  the  series  of 
technical  journals  in  which  it  was 
Professor  Rigge 's  ambition  to  ap- 
pear. He  has  at  various  times 
contributed  technical  articles  to 
the  Astronomical  Journal,  the 
Astro-Physical  Journal,  the  Journ- 
al of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  Canada,  the  Astronomishe 
Nachrichten,  the  Observatory  and 
Popular  Astronomy.  The  last- 
mentioned  journal  publishes  both 
technical  and  popular  articles  and 
for  several  years  has  had  at  least 
two  a  year  from  Professor  Rigge 's 
pen.  While  all  these  publications 
use  the  English  language  exclus- 
ively, the  Astronomische  Nachrich- 
ten, although  officially  German, 
prints    articles    also    in    English, 


French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  even 
Latin,  a  reading  knowledge  of  all 
of  which  is  essential  to  a  man  of 
culture. 


Mr.  Roy  Platz,  familiarly  known 
as  "Dutch,"  was  elected  Captain 
of  the  Varsity  football  team  at  the 
banquet  held  on  Monday  evening, 
November  29th,  at  the  Henshaw 
Hotel  when  letters  were  awarded  as 
follows :  Captain  Shannon,  Messrs. 
Kamanski,  Warren,  Stapleton, 
Gray,  Wise,  Stewart,  Nigro,  Flan- 
nagan,  Platz,  Lutes,  Doty,  Bren- 
nan,  Hale,  Hanecy,  Morgan,  Flood 
and  Wilson.  The  dinner  was  tend- 
ered to  the  team  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Mr.  Dan  Butler,  Arts 
'99,  City  Commissioner  of  Omaha, 
presided  and  called  upon  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  board,  the 
coaches  and  several  of  the  team 
for  short  talks.  The  following 
board  members  were  present:  E. 
J.  McVann,  Edward  Creighton, 
Dr.  Dermody,  Joseph  Byrne,  Wil- 
liam J.  Coad,  and  John  Hopkins, 
former  captain  of  the  team.  Coach 
Mills  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  How- 
ard, complimented  the  team  on  the 
season's  results  and  promised  to 
make  the  next  season  one  long  to 
be  remembered  in  the  University. 


The  last  session  of  the  Model 
House  for  the  present  semester 
was  held  by  the  law  students  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  1st, 
when  bills  were  discussed  provid- 
ing for  an  eight-hour  day  in  Ne- 
braska and  for  compulsory  decla- 
ration of  intention  to  marrv  one 
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month  before  a  marriage  ceremony 
could  be  lawfully  performed.  A 
large  number  of  interesting 
speeches  were  delivered.  The 
House  has  enjoyed,  during  this 
semester,  the  most  successful  ses- 
sion since  it  was  inaugurated  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Dr.  William  D.  Jack,  A.  B.  1908, 
who  after  his  graduation  from 
Creighton  College,  pursued  his 
Medical  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  other  Eastern  schools,  is  at 
present  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  parties,  doing 
hospital  work  with  the  English 
forces  in  France. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Whitehead,  M.  D. 
'08,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Eleanor  Flynn  at  Logan,  Montana, 
on  Wednesday,  November  24th. 

December  4th  was  observed  in 


the  College  of  Arts  as  President's 
Day,  and  a  program  was  rendered 
by  the  students  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent McMenamy.  A  Latin  poem, 
composed  by  Instructor  J.  E. 
Kenny  was  read  by  Alphonse 
Dundis.  Instructor  Preston  Mc- 
Avoy  ottered  the  good  wishes  of 
the  faculty  to  the  president  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  English,  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  the  College  spoke 
for  the  students  of  his  department, 
Mr.  Harry  Welsh  performing  a 
similar  task  for  the  students  of 
the  Preparatory  Department.  In- 
structor Eugene  Clennon  sung  a 
baritone  solo,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Becker  played  a  violin  selection, 
the  university  orchestra  contrib- 
uted to  the  enjoyment  of  the  oc- 
casion by  several  well  rendered 
numbers. 
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A  pessimist  is  a  man  who  sleeps  uneasily  during  the  night 
for  fear  it  will  soon  be  morning. — University  of  Texas  Magazine. 


"I  can  marry  any  girl  I  please — " 

* '  Of  course  you  can,  but  it  's  mighty  hard  to  find  one  that  you 
do,  isn't  it ?"— Yale  Record. 


Prof. — "When  was  the  Revival  of  Learning !" 
Student — "Day  before  exams." — Jester. 


Sophomore — "I  hear  they  have  canned  the  Dean." 
Freshman— "What  dean?" 
Sophomore — ' '  Sardine. ' ' — Tiger. 


Book  Agent  (entering  Governor's  office) — "Pardon  me, 
sir " 

Clement  Governor  (reaching  for  Pardon  Slip) — "Certainly. 
What  did  you  do  ! ' ' — Awgwan. 


Instructor — "What  is  an  ex  post  facto  law!" 
'16 — "One  that  goes  into  effect  before  it's  made. " — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Prof. — "Can  any  gentleman  tell  me  the  question  of  the 
moment!" 

Voice  (in  anguish) — "What  time  is  it!" — Princeton  Tiger. 


Sophomore — "Did    you    see    that    movie    called    i Vanity 
Fair!'  " 

Senior — "Yes;  gosh,  it  would  make  some  book." — Record. 
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Girl  (to  poor,  unfortunate  Yale  man  who  is  laboring  under 
wraps  ad  nauseatum) — No!  I'll  carry  this  myself.  I  see  you're 
pretty  well  loaded. — Yale  Record. 


' '  The  funniest  cyclone  story  was  printed  in  the  Daily  Capital 
one  day  last  week.  It  seems  that  a  farmer,  who  lives  near  Hutch- 
inson, owned  a  big  flock  of  chickens.  Along  came  the  cyclone 
and  blew  every  feather  off  every  chicken,  and  in  two  cases  blew 
pieces  of  wheat  straw  into  their  skin,  so  that  it  stuck  and  grew. 
Doubtless  the  cyclone  blew  the  feathers  into  a  corn  shuck  and 
made  a  sofa  pillow." — Washburn  Review. 


